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RECOLLECTIONS. 

By a Southern Writer. 

I wandered from the capital on one of those bright and 
balmy mornings, when we turn with disgust from the dust, noise 
and bustle of the abodes of men, and feel an eager longing 
for the tranquilizing charms of nature. After the monotonous 
confinement of the winter, the first ramble in spring excites the 
same feelings which Grey ascribes to the invalid on his escape 
from his sick chamber:— 


The common air, the earth, the skies, 
To him is opening paradise. 


Lost in mournful and tender fancies, I was beguiled by the 
beauty of the scenery that spread around me far beyond my de¬ 
signed distance. The devious paths over the wide and now 
verdant commons, led me insensibly from one pretty spot to 
another among the thickets of brush-wood, vulgarly called slash¬ 
es ; * that cover the extensive and still unappropriated grounds 
of the city. Here, the earliest wild flowers were to be found, 
having been sheltered from the severity of winter by the close¬ 
ness of this low copse-wood. Botanists love these sheltering 
thickets, and have tracked them with their frequent steps. As 
yet, the shepherds-purse, that tiny flower, first herald of spring’s 


* From whence is this strange word, slashes, derived ? The only evpla- 
nation 1 ever received was from an old inhabitant of the country, who said 
that at the time the city of Washington was located,an exten-ive wood 
or forest covered this part of the ground purchased by the Federal (j'oveni- 
inent. That by a strange oversight, the Commissioners who made the pur¬ 
chase made no reservation of the trees that grew on the land, which were 
claimed by the original proprietors, and by them cut down and sold for 
fuel. As this operation was carried on very rapidly, it was called slashing, 
and the growth from the roots which were left in the ground, and were 
very luxuriant, soon became perfect thickets, and were thence called slash¬ 
es, and have ever since been leil to the poor, for fuel in winter, and pas¬ 
turage in summer. 
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approach, was the only one that ventured boldly forth. This 
plant, besides the dandelion and several other weeds, as they 
are called by gardeners, are eagerly sought for by the poor, 
and, under the general term of wild-salad , are used by them 
as food. At first, when on fine spring days 1 used to meet wo* 
men and children exploring these grounds, 1 imagined that, like 
myself, they were seeking for the first flowers of the year; on 
inquiry, 1 found it was for food, and not beauty, they frequent¬ 
ed, like myself, the winding and intricate paths of this green* 
wood dingle; and although the knowledge of this fact destroy¬ 
ed all romance, I could still sympathize in their anxiety to dis¬ 
cover, and their delight on finding the plants they sought; in¬ 
deed, so lively was the interest 1 experienced on these occa¬ 
sions, that 1 have often foregone my own researches for flow¬ 
ers, to assist them in gathering their wild-salad , and felt well re¬ 
paid by the smiling faces that were turned to me as they held 
out their aprons or baskets to receive my gatherings, dropping 
me a low courtesy, with a “ thank’ee sir,” as they ran off, more 
pleased and more grateful than many to whom I had given more 
substantial alms. The joyousness of the merry little creatures 
as they ran about among the bushes, changed their task into an 
amusement. 

How much more pleasure is derived from collecting the spon¬ 
taneous gifts of nature than the products of hard labor. Such 
are the charms of hunting, which, in the savage state is the re¬ 
sult of necessity, that it has been adopted as an amusement by 
the most civilized and luxurious classes of society. Can it be 
doubted that the savage has the advantage of even the royal 
huntsman in point of enjoyment, since to all the exhileration of 
exercise, and the interest of the chase, he has added the gratifi¬ 
cation of satisfying the cravings of appetite. Refinement and 
luxury deprive us of more enjoyments than they bestow; at 
least, I have often thought so, when I have witnessed the keen 
relish with which the laborer ate his coarse food—the sound 
sleep he enjoyed on his hard bed—the animated countenance, 
the quick, elastic step with which he pursued his task; or heard 
the merry song and loud laugh of the harvest fieldand a 
hundred times have I repeated, in my rural rambles, yes, truly, 
“God made the country, and man the town ! ” 

Rural rambles I call these wanderings forth into the country 
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—intellectual rambles 1 might likewise term them, for my mind 
is more roaming and excursive than my steps: witness my pres¬ 
ent digression from the path I was pursuing across the now ver¬ 
dant commons. But I will resume this path, which led me to 
my favorite and secluded haunts—the high precipitous and 
wooded banks of Rock Creek. Never was a name more ap¬ 
propriately bestowed. Rocks not only form the bed of this 
wild romantic stream, but on each side bound its course, raising 
their fantastic forms amid the shrubs and trees that crowd its 
banks, as if they too loved to watch its rapid current and its 
foaming waters—to listen to its roarings when swelled by win¬ 
ter torrents, or its soft and rippling murmurs through the dry 
and sultry summer. Yes, ye trees, and shrubs, and flowers, 
ye love this pure and lonely stream! your forms are reflected 
in its bosom, and the whispering of your leaves respond to the 
murmuring of its waters. Cease not your gentle sounds on 
finding them mingled with the sighing of a human heart! Thus 
communing with nature, I pursued my way by a narrow path 
that wound along the edge of the stream, often climbing amidst 
its rugged precipices to pluck the wild flower that grew among 
the crevices of the rocks—often resting on some old twisted 
roots, or lying at length on some grassy spot, and musing on 
things that belonged neither to earth nor heaven, though enjoy¬ 
ing pleasures common to both,—the sweet and quickened sen¬ 
sations produced by the vivifying influence of the season, and 
those flights of fancy, those aspirations of the soul, that lift it 
above all things earthly. Oh ! these are blissful moments, to be 
enjoyed only when separated from society, and alone with na¬ 
ture. No human sympathy—no communion with fellow-man, 
can be so pure, so high, so holy as the communion of man’s 
spirit with the spirit of the creation. 

Hark! what sound is it that awakens me from this delicious 
musing ? The voice of men—of men under the influence of 
some strong excitement. I listened—again the sounds came 
upon my ear. So shut in was the spot on which I was sitting, 
I could not see a dozen paces from me—I arose, and hastened 
round the projecting point of ground that hid from me the 
stream beyond the spot on which I stood. At first I could dis¬ 
cern no one through the thick and overhanging branches of the 
trees; but as I wound on my way, 1 discovered a group of per- 
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sons collected on the edge of the stream, and several standing 
among the rocks above. Their hurried steps, earnest voices, 
and eager gesticulations announced some uncommon and inter¬ 
esting object. I quickened my steps, and soon reached the 
group. On the bare rock that projected far into the stream, sat 
an old woman. Her face was pale—pale as that of a corpse— 
her grey hair, partly escaped from a little linen cap, hung over 
her forehead—her hands were clasped over her knees—her 
eager searching eyes were fixed upon the water, and, but for 
their expression, so motionless and so inanimate was this aged 
woman, that one might have believed she was transfixed by the 
rigidity of death. Two tall, finely formed, athletic young men, 
though clothed in garments of common laborers, discovered a 
grace and dignity of motion, and a comeliness and intelligence 
of countenance so rare and striking, that, even in this hurried 
moment, their movements struck me with admiration, as I 
saw them leaning over the stream, and earnestly and anxiously 
exploring its bottom. A venerable man, naturally as tall as the 
youths beside him, but bent, apparently, more with grief than 
age, stood silently leaning on his staff, looking on their endeav¬ 
ors to find the object for which they were dragging the water; 
his grey head was bared to the noon-day sun, which shot down 
its perpendicular rays into the stream, leaving the pool beneath 
the bank, in the dark shadow of the overhanging rocks. It was 
on this deep, dark pool the eyes of these aged persons were 
intently fixed. The old man’s regard was stem and gloomy— 
that of the death-like old woman was anxious and bewildered. 
On the rocks above them stood a female, no longer young, 
and whose form was as remarkable for its height as that of the 
individuals already described. Her long black hair hung loose 
and tangled over her shoulders—her handkerchief was half off 
her neck—her gown was torn almost to tatters by the briers 
and rocks through which she had apparently forced her way ; 
for she was panting and breathless—her face was glowing—her 
black eyes had a frenzied look, and her whole appearance de¬ 
noted some violent action and emotion. She wrung her hands 
—she tossed them in the air, as she screamed in wild accents, 
“ She is not there—mother, she is not there,—I have looked 
all over for her—she is not there, but her blood is. Oh, moth¬ 
er, I traced her blood, drop by drop, down the path to the mill- 
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pond—and on one of the brier-bushes I found this bit of her 
gown, and, further on, her shawl,—look, look, the very shawl 
she put on this morning, when she dressed herself to go to see 
the neighbors. Oh, mother, where, where can they have mur¬ 
dered her.” 

“Murdered her!” exclaimed a man who, among several 
others, was standing on the rocks; “ and sure there’s no villain 
hereabouts would have had the heart to murder such a sweet 
pretty young woman—and so kind and well spoken a body as 
she was. No, no, take my word for it, there’s no murder in 
the case.” 

“But the blood, the blood! ” screamed the woman. 

“ And could’nt she have scratched herself with the briers, 
or cut her foot with the rocks ? Don’t take on so, don’t take 
on so ; we’ll find your sister yet. A sweet-heart, l guess, a 
sweet-heart’s in the case.” 

“Curse him! ” exclaimed a young man, whom till then I 
had not seen, as he stood partly concealed by the branches of 
a tree against which he leaned. At the sound of his voice, I 
looked up in the direction from which it proceeded, and there 
saw the speaker. 

He was a youth apparently of about nineteen or twenty, 
with the same striking form and fine countenance of the other 
youths, but much better dressed. His hat was drawn over his 
face, his arms firmly folded over his breast, with a riding-whip 
in one hand, and his eyes bent fixedly on the ground. He 
seemed resolved to take no part in the search that was making, 
both in the stream and on the banks, for the object whose loss 
excited so much alarm and distress. 

I joined the group on the edge of the water, and eagerly 
inquired into the circumstances of the case. No one answer¬ 
ed. The old woman, apparently, neither saw nor heard me. 
The young men who were dragging the water, were too much 
engaged to attend to me. The old man turned from me, and 
picking up his hat which lay on the ground, put it on and drew 
it over his face, as if to conceal his feelings. I then climbed 
the rocks, where the unhappy sister of the lost one was still 
sobbing and bewailing, and the neighbors who were gathered 
round trying to comfort her. I applied to the one who had be¬ 
fore spoken, and begged him to explain the affair. “ Why, 
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Sir,” said he, “ that there old man and woman is the father and 
mother of these three young men you see, and this poor dis¬ 
tressed creature here; and besides her, they have another 
daughter, one of the prettiest young girls, sir, you ever laid 
eyes on. She was the pet and darling of the whole family, 
and they never thought any thing too good for her, and would 
not let her work out doors, for fear of spoiling her complexion 
—nor within doors, for fear of spoiling her hands; and so, sir, 
if the truth must be told, they spoiled her heart and soul, as it 
were. For she grew proud and conceited like of her beauty, 
and took it in her head she was born to be a lady,—though, for 
the matter of that, 1 should not say she took it into her head— 
for, if the truth must be spoken, her poor silly parents put it 
there. Her youngest brother, that you see standing glooming 
there, was somewhat of her turn—he is, as you see, uncommon 
handsome, and he took it into his head that he was born to be 
a gentleman, at least, something better than a day laborer, like 
the rest of the family. Not he, indeed—he would not be work¬ 
ing out among the farmers—he would go into the city to seek 
his fortune, he said, and doubted not that the day would come 
when he should ride as fine a horse as any gentleman in the 
land. Well, sir, so he went into the city, where his good looks 
got him a good place—for what do you think, sir, he soon got 
into the service of the President, and was appointed expressly 
to wait on his honor himself. And such was his neat genteel 
appearance and winning ways, that he soon become the great¬ 
est favorite of all the people in the house, and being, in the 
way of his duty, always in the room with the President, he be¬ 
came, if his own account of the matter is to be believed, quite 
easy and familiar with him, and could make bold to ask him for 
whatever he \\ anted—yes, even to the using of his fine horses. 
And to see him, sir, of Sundays, when he would come out here 
to show himself off, elegantly dressed and on an elegant horse, 
you might indeed believe he was a real gentleman. His parents 
were quite proud of him, and Fanny, his youngest sister, doat- 
ed on him ; and well she might, too, for he was always giving 
her fine presents and clothes, till at last she came to dress as 
gay as any lady. Truly she looks like a lady born, and, in¬ 
deed, all the family are remarkable for their good looks, only 
that poor girl yonder, and may like, if she had not worked so 
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desp’rate hard in doors and out doors, like a good dutiful daugh¬ 
ter as she is, she might ha’ been as genteel and pretty looking 
ns the rest of them. But, sir, the long and the short of the 
matter was, that nothing would content my young gentleman, 
hut his sister Fanny’s going to service too, in some grand fami¬ 
ly. Accordingly, he got her a place in a Minister’s family. But 
such a Minister as I never heard of afore ! Why, sir, as to 
preaching, he never did such a thing, from one year’s end to 
to’ther; indeed, his people said as he did not even go to 
church, but passed his Sundays in more riotous living than oth¬ 
er days. The only thing that reconciled the old woman to her 
daughter’s going to hire out in the city, was her getting a place 
in a Minister's family, which she thought for sartin sure, would 
be helping her soul as well as her fortune—to be sure she knew 
he was one of the salt-icater folks—” 

“ What ? ” interrupted I—“ salt-water folks, what are they ?” 

“ They be the people that comes across the salt-sea, sir, 
from foren parts . We country people call all them there for- 
eners, salt-water folks. So, as I was saying, this Minister as I 
was telling you of, was a forcn Minister” 

“ Oh, I understand you now,” replied I, “ go on.” 

“1 have not much further to go, sir, for before the winter 
was well nigh over, my young gentleman brought his sister 
home, and told his parents never to let her go into the city, or 
to walk alone, or to let a certain young gentleman he spoke of 
come to the house, or see his sister on any condition whatever. 
But for all this, he would give no reason, only ordering his pa¬ 
rents and the rest of the family as it were, to keep her strict at 
home, and never let her see any body. Now, sir, seeing as he 
gave no good reason for what he required, the good old mother 
thought it very hard, and would do no such thing, but let Fanny, 
unbeknown to her younger brother, dress herself and walk out 
as often as she liked ; and Fanny told her mother that the young 
gentleman that her brother forhid visiting her was a real gentle¬ 
man, and very rich, and was near akin, or, as they called it in 
the city, attachy to the Minister, and had promised to marry 
her. Well, the old fool of a mother took all this for gospel, 
thinking one that was akin to a Minister, must be a good Chris¬ 
tian, and so on. This atfair went on smoothly enough till one 
day, her brother coming out here, unexpectedly met Fanny and 
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her sweetheart walking alone in the woods. He sprung from 
his horse, catched his sister up, and setting her before him on 
the horse, galloped home as if old Nick himself was after him. 
Then such an uproar as he made at home ! threatening father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, that if they did not keep a sharp 
lookout and take more care of Fanny, that she would be a dis¬ 
grace to them all, if she wasn’t already a ruinated creature. 

1 ‘ This was awful news, and struck the poor old mother all 
of a heap. She took good care, howsomever, to watch Miss 
Fanny, and never let her stir a step from out her sight—at least, 
as she believed. As for the poor girl, she took on sadly—she 
would neither speak or eat, but sat crying from* morning to 
night. Every body loved poor Fanny, for, except her being 
proud of her beauty, she was a kind, sweet-tempered gill—and 
when the neighbors saw her moping so, they told the mother it 
would certainly be the death of her; and so, sir, this was more 
than mother’s heart could bear, and as the weather grew warm 
and pleasant, she let Fanny walk about a little; and by de¬ 
grees the poor girl picked up, and was looking quite like her¬ 
self again, when, last Sunday, that is day before yesterday, she 
had dressed herself very nice, and was sitting by the door par¬ 
ing an apple with a beautiful pearl-handled knife, that she seem¬ 
ed to be very fond of, when her brother rode up to the door. 
The moment his eyes fell on the knife, he bade her give it him, 
for he knew well enough where she got it. She refused, and 
then he tried to snatch it from her, but she thrust it in her bo¬ 
som. Then he called her all manner of names, and said the 
best service he could do her was to take that knife and stab her 
to the heart, before her disgrace should come to light. Then 
Fanny said something that provoked him, and he raised his 
horse-whip and struck her several times, telling her in his pas¬ 
sion that he knew she was a ruined creature, and that the vile 
wretch that had ruined her, had left the city and was going 
back to his own country. On this the poor girl fell into the 
hysterics, and was carried to her mother’s room. Her brother 
left the house in a furious rage, reproaching his mother most 
bitterly, and letting out the whole awful matter. Well, sir, all 
that day Fanny took on sadly. But the next morning she 
seemed very quiet, no one meddled with her; and as'her broth¬ 
er had said her ruinater was gone far away, they just let Fanny 
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follow her own fancy. After breakfast yesterday, they saw her 
cleaning and sharpening the knife she was so proud of, and after¬ 
wards put it in her pocket. Then she dressed herself, put on 
her bonnet and her new shawl, and told her mother she was go¬ 
ing to see one of the neighbors. As she went through the 
orchard she met her sister—“ Good-bye, Betsy,” said she, and 
held out her hand—her eyes were full of tears. Getsy says, as 
she shook hands with her, and said, “tell my brother he wished 
yesterday that he might never set eyes upon me again—tell him 
he shall have his wish.” Betsy, thinking it was only a humor- 
some (it, that would go off, took no notice of the words she 
had spoken, to her parents, and did not herself think much ot 
them, till the day passed and Fanny did not return ; then she 
told them, and both father and mother were very uneasy, and 
sent her brothers off to look for her, but she could not be found. 
This morning the neighbors took the alarm, and joined in the 
search. Her bonnet was found on one of them there bushes 
that hang over that deep pool, that makes us suspect the poor 
creature has drowned herself.” 

“ But I heard her sister say something of blood on the path 
among the rocks.” 

“ Even so, sir; but I be’s certain, if its her blood, it must 
be of her own shedding, for not a soul in this neighborhood 
would hurt a hair of her head.” 

When my informer had ceased speaking, I suggested some 
more effectual method than had been tried of searching the bot¬ 
tom of the pool. 

“We are only waiting for the coming of neighbor Jones, 
from the Apothecary’s, in Georgetown,” said my informer, “to 
try a sure and certain way of discovering the bodies of drown¬ 
ed folks.” 

“ And what is that ? ” asked I. 

“ It is,” he replied, “ to put some quicksilver into a loaf of 
light-bread and throw it into the water. The loaf will swim till 
it comes over the spot where the body lies, then it will sink, 
and then one can contrive to get it up.” 

Although I had no faith in this nostrum, the interest I felt for 
this unhappy family induced me to remain. The brothers con¬ 
tinued with long poles and large branches of the trees, to agitate 
and drag the water, while others of the party went farther down 
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Rock Creek to seek the body. The mother remained the very 
image of mute despair; while the father, in speechless and stern 
grief, walked to and fro, and looked impatiently for the arrival 
of neighbor Jones. At last he was seen approaching. The 
younger brother who had continued to stand gloomily apart, 
looked up, and advancing to meet him, seized the loaf of ba¬ 
ker’s bread, prepared as above stated, and proposed it should 
be dropt into the stream as far above where they now stood as 
the drops of blood had been discovered. This was assented to, 
and every one set off to follow—the poor mother among the 
rest; but she was so feeble she could not stand—she sank 
again on her rocky seat, and, laying her head on her knees, pre¬ 
pared to await patiently the result of the experiment. Her 
husband staid with her, as Betsy would not. That poor girl, 
almost crazy, ran forward to point out the places where she had 
seen the blood. I followed, eagerly watching the proceedings 
of these poor people. 

The loaf was committed to the stream: as it floated down 
the rapid current, we pursued its course, but had not reached 
the pool, when we saw it disappear and sink. Whether there 
is, indeed, any quality in a dead body that attracts quicksilver, 
I do not pretend to say, I only relate the fact that the body of 
Fanny was found there. On the sinking of the loaf, every one 
felt such a conviction of its being the spot where Fanny was 
drowned, that they readily yielded to my suggestion of 
sending to one of the wharves in Georgetown, for some poles 
with iron hooks and other implements, better fitted for the pur¬ 
pose than the sticks and branches they had hitherto used. I 
offered to go—I did so ; and after procuring more assistance, 
returned about an hour before sun-set. Two stout boatmen, 
whom I had brought with me, soon succeeded in raising the 
body of the unfortunate girl. Her youngest brother darted for¬ 
ward, and caught the corpse in his arms and w’ept over it with 
indescribable agony. “ It was me ! It was me! ” he repeated¬ 
ly exclaimed—meaning, I presume, he had been the cause of 
the fatal act. When his father and brothers could prevail on 
him to relinquish his hold of his murdered sister, as he called 
her, we all gathered round to examine the body. Poor young 
creature! her throat was cut, but not deeply enough to effect 
her purpose; frustrated in this attempt, it is presumed she 
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threw herself into the stream—though it is possible, as she 
walked some way, as was evident from the drops of blood, she 
may have grown faint, and fallen from the rocks; which idea is 
corroborated by her bonnet’s being found hanging on a bush 
that hung over the edge of the water. However this may be, 
the fact is certain that she fell a victim to the mistaken love and 
indulgence of her weak but fond mother, who, by nurturing the 
vanity and idleness she ought to have checked, exposed her to 
that temptation which led her to vice and terminated in death. 

The sequestered shades of Rock Creek have lost their sweet 
and tranquilizing power over my mind. The bank of this ro¬ 
mantic stream is still a favorite resort; but it is when in a mel¬ 
ancholy mood—when disgusted with the vices and follies of the 
gay and busy world—then it is I seek this place; for another 
sad and awful catastrophe, but of a more tender and affecting 
nature, occurred here, near one of my favorite sitting places, 
which, blended with the above story, has imparted a character 
of awful, instead of pleas ng gloom, to these solitudes. 
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REMEMBRED MUSIC. 

* The musie we were wont to love 
In daye of hliae gone by, 

In after yean the eool can mote 
Almoet to agony.’ 

Who is there that has not felt, at some period of his life, the 
Magic power of Music ? Who is there insensible to the witch- 
ing influence of melody, that thrills through the soul like sighs 
o’er a summer’s sea.’ 

Music is, in my opinion, so closely connected with the re¬ 
fined and social feelings, that he that experiences no admiration 
on listening to a * concord of sweet sounds, is fit only for the 
mountains and the barbarous tribes, where manners never were 

preached.’ a 

But different kinds of music, in different minds, excite vari¬ 
ous emotions. . , . . . 

It has been said that we can judge of the characteristic traits 

of a people, by the nature of the music which they prefer. 

The Scotch are partial to simple airs, generally, of a sacred 
kind. The Irish delight in those that are wild and pathetic. 
The French are characterized by their partiality for martial 

music. , ., a 

It is, doubtless, true that music has wonderful influence oyer 

us in calming the passions—warming the affections—elevating 
the feelings, or inspiring with high and noble sentiments, as its 
character may he. But remembered music, that which we 
were 4 wont to love in the joyousness of youth, has a fascinat¬ 
ing power *, and my heart still responds to those melting strains, 

as 

‘ Eolitn strings at day’s decline, to night winds wake again.’ 

I remember a simple song that I used to heu when a child, and 
loved dearly, it was ‘ Bums’ Highland Mam. I have not heard 
it since, till within a few weeks. It to after listening towme 
of those fashionable strains, which defy description by written 
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language, that a friend, at my request, sung * Highland Mary.’ 
The perfect simplicity and pathos of the air—the touching and 
tender expressions in which the writer has clothed his thoughts 
—the contrast with the former music, and the train of associa¬ 
tions which it produced, ‘ touched the links of memory around 
ray spirit twined ;*—ay, that song will call up thoughts and im¬ 
ages of love and happiness, till memory fades in the dark mists 
oi time. If you wish to keep one place in your heart, simple 
and pure as the affection of a child for its mother, treasure in 

your memory some sweet song of your early days. 

C. H. R. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


' The last!—the last!—the last !— 

Oh! by that little word 

How many thoughts are stirred— 

That sister of the past! ’ 

Caroline Bowles. 

There are moments when we must look backward, and, as it were, count 
the steps we have taken towards the bourne of life. The close of the year is 
such a period. It comes, a monitor of the past, a sign of the future. It forces 
the imagination to pause, and, like an eagle over her rocky nest, to re¬ 
main for a time motionlessly poised, till her eye has swept the horizon, and 
examined what is around and before her. Alas! how often is our sight de¬ 
ceived by the distance, taking the bright edge of the storm-laden cloud, on 
which the sun of the setting year is throwing its lustre, for a rising star of 
fortune. 

The close of the year is, also, important as often bringing in its train 
changes of purpose and pursuit. It is a mile-stone, marking the progress of 
otir plans, a barrier closing their career, or a turning in our path opening be¬ 
fore us a new vista of hope and happiness. But however gladly these changes 
are hr ed, the pleasure they bring is always tinctured with sadness; the 
heart feels that it can nevei be as in months past—for 

‘ The wheels of time work heavily; 

We marvel day by day, 

To see how from the chain of life 
The gilding wears away.’ 

But sometimes there are particular circumstances which induce us to look 
over a period of several years, as with a glance; and if there have been 
changes of hopes, purposes and feelings, how broadly and fully must they 
then rise to view! The chain mu>t be of the pure gold of right principles 
that will bear such inspection. 

We have lately been engaged in this examining process, and, so far as re¬ 
gards the publication we have conducted, our readers have a right to our 
confidence. We address them as friends, who are still to be interested in 
our plans. 

It is now nine years since we took charge of the editorial department of 
the ‘ American Ladies’ Magazine; ’ with the determined purpose of making 
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il a work which should be conducive to the improvement, and advancement 
of woman, by encouraging the cultivation of literary taste in union with do¬ 
mestic virtues and social accomplishments; and also to promote the interests 
of morality and piety, by examples of their excellence in both sexes. In the 
execution of this purpose we feel that we have faithfully ‘ done what we 
could.’ The great dilliculty of sustaining a literary periodical, without funds 
or pledged assistants, and without support except what is derived from year¬ 
ly subscriptions, often tardily paid, and sometimes wholly neglected, no one 
can tell, who has not attempted. To such we might appeal for commenda¬ 
tion of our perseverance, at least. 

But th re cotnes a time of change to everything of human pursuit and in¬ 
vention—a period of transition, when the principles we are seeking to illus¬ 
trate and advance, or the work we wish to peifect, may be, must be sent 
through new channels, and carried forward by new agents. Such a period 
has come to our periodical. We cannot longer sustain it as we wish to do in 
its present form. We have, therefore, united it with the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ and 
henceforth shall conduct the editorial department of that popular work. 

The reasons which have induced this change are these—we shall, by this 
arrangement, be able to give our own subscribers a work, in all that depends 
on the publisher’s department, superior to the Magazine, and if our influence 
as editor can be of benefit to our own sex, we shall have a wider field of op¬ 
eration. 

With this number, therefore, the American Ladies’ Magazine ceases its 
independent existence; though we do not intend that its spirit shall be less 
active. Like time, that passes from the old year to unite with the -<ew, we 
hope our new work will be welcomed, with kind wishes and congrat lations. 
We do not frame this as a parting address to our friends and subscribers, 
but as the prelude to a pleasant re-union in our new work on Is’ew Year’s 
Day. 
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A NIGHT PASSED IN STYRIA. 

[From Captain Basil Hall's Schloss Hainfeld.] 

In this house, to which I ant describing our visit, there is not 
a single carpet. The floors of the principal rooms are as beauti¬ 
fully inlaid and polished as a lady’s work table. This may be 
in good taste, but what is the result of the elegant expense ? 
The cold to the feet is excessive, while the cost of such floors 
would have covered them with comfortable carpets three times 
over. Again, there is not one open fire-place in the house, ex¬ 
cept that in the kitchen; but, instead ol cheerful grates, as in 
England, or fire-places, with blazing logs of wood in them, as 
in Switzerland and France, they have only their wretched, lum¬ 
bering, ugly stoves, which heat the rooms to be sure, but in 
such a close, stuffy, breathless style, that, to our sense at least, 
comfort is out of the question. 

Moreover, whenever, in one of these houses, the door is 
opened, the company may be said to be in the open air, for ev¬ 
ery apartment looks into the unprotected corridor. In sum¬ 
mer this matters not, or matters little; but in winter, however 
close the doors be fitted, or however thick the wood, the cold 
will pierce through. Even were it otherwise, still, in passing 
from room to room, you are necessarily exposed to the wind, 
and a certain share of the wet which is driven in. For each 
trajet we made, we were exposed to as many changes of air. 
We dined in one room—removed to the piano-forte and music 
in another—drank tea in a third—besides having to pass from 
our room after dressing for dinner, and returning to it again at 
night; and at each of these changes of location, as they say in 
America, we had truly to make a journey ‘ out of doors.’ 

In other parts of the world, when the cold becomes exces¬ 
sive, and the body cannot be kept warm by such fires as are to 
be found in bad inns, there remains always the resource of bed 
and blankets. At least I knew a family, who, in travelling from 
Paris to London, in the bitter winter of 1829-1830, were de¬ 
tained at Calais for the greater part of a day, and not being able, 
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the liberty, when travelling, or when visiting any of the Coun¬ 
tess’s friends near Hainfeld, to bring my nautical resources into 
play on this important occasion; and I am sure the German 
chambermaids must have been greatly edified, as 1 could see 
they were greatly astonished, by my devices. My first opera¬ 
tion was to wheel, or—as castors are unknown in those remote 
regions of the globe—to drag two of the things called beds to¬ 
gether ; and having placed them side by side, and thus doubled 
the width of the platform I set my people to sew the sheets to¬ 
gether, so as to make one pair out of the two. The ponderous 
covering of a feather-bed, however, admitted of no substitute. 
When on, we were too warm ; when off, too cold. Thus we 
were obliged to pass the night in a sort of perpetual ague—a 
shivering and hot fit by turns—as the feather-bed was pulled on 
or kicked off. On some occasions, indeed, by dint of much 
asking, we contrived to get, not blankets, because they are to¬ 
tally unknown, but heavy cotton-coverlets, which, in like man¬ 
ner, we sewed together; and thus, at last, after the expenditure 
of a considerable portion of time and patience, and no small la¬ 
bor, a tolerable comfortable, or at all events, a less wretchedly 
uncomfortable bed was rigged out. 

As every traveller ought, of course, to have the moral im¬ 
provement of his fellow-creatures at heart, I made it a rule nev¬ 
er to undo these valuable stitches and other nocturnal arrange¬ 
ments on quitting any house; but left the whole apparatus as a 
model for imitation throughout the German empire. 
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ELLEN GRAHAM. 

▲ STORY OF PAST TIMES. 

It was a bleak evening in November; a deep veil of dark¬ 
ness was resting on the earth, except when the moon, struggling 
through the clouds, threw a faint light on the wild forests, and 
dark rivers of the New World. No star was visible in the 
heavens, and no alternative was left to the benighted traveller, 
but to make his pillow of the dry leaves of autumn, and pass 
the dreary night in these thick, desolate woods. 

Suddenly the moon emerged from a dense mass of clouds, 
and the dark forests and winding rivers were illuminated with 
its pure and mellow light. In a few moments it was again dark¬ 
ness ; but the momentary flash had revealed that the howling 
wolves were not the only living things unsheltered from the 
coming storm. 

Near a boat, which lay anchored in a small cove, stood a man, 
bis form and features entirely concealed by his cloak. He seem¬ 
ed rather below than above the common size; and there was 
something of pride, in the tone with which he replied to the ques¬ 
tion of a person by his side, who seemed, from his dress, ‘ one 
of the sons of the forest:’ ‘The blasts of the storm are even 
now wailing in the air, and think you to cross the Saco ? ’ 

‘ Let the storm come,’ answered the other, impatiently. ‘ I 
have business that will not brook delay. 1 must cross the Saco 
to-night.’ 

The Indian slowly and reluctantly loosed the cable, which 
held the canoe. At this moment a still darker cloud covered 
the moon, and,the white foam of the waves could no longer be 
distinguished from the blackness of the surrounding forests. 

* * * * * .* 

On the morning of the following day, the sun rose in uncloud- 
ded splendor. The storm had passed, and although the vallies 
of Maine were flooded, and the streams swelled to torrents, a 
deeper and fresher green was given to the foliage, and the trees 
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seemed sprinkled with glittering diamonds. The canoe had 
crossed the river safely, and, leaving the Indian to watch, the 
man entered the door of a small temporary hut, erected in the 
forest. He hastily looked around, to see if the one whom he 
sought was there; and, hearing his name called, he advanced to 
the centre of the hut, where was seated Pierre de Montmoren- 
ci. All of his history, that is necessary to be told, is this:— 
He was an ambitious Frenchman, who had come to America 
with the design of ingratiating himself in the favor of the In* 
dians. 

A long conversation ensued, which was entirely in French; 
but by the affected humility, and cringing servility of the man, 
he could be easily recognized, as one of the many adventurers 
who had attended Pierre de Montmorenci to America, and were 
contented to seek their own aggrandizement, in the furtherance 
of his ambitious views. 

After a long consultation, the man whom we shall call George 
de Castres, exclaimed, ‘ It shall be done,’ and immediately left 
the cottage. He soon reappeared richly dressed, and the faultless 
proportions of his form fully displayed. But there was an ex¬ 
pression of cunning in his small dark eye, and of contempt 
about his mouth, that gave him a strangely repelling look. Not¬ 
withstanding this he was handsome, very handsome, elegant 
in form, and with all the grace of a Frenchman. 

Pierre de Montmorenci smiled, and after giving him some 
directions, respecting his crossing the small rivers, which were 
now swelled by the late storm, he relapsed into his former si¬ 
lence. 

The day had passed, and the darkness of night was gradually 
closing around him, when suddenly he started from his seat, 
and,[carefully bolting the door and window of the hut, placed 
himself in the attitude of listening. There was nothing moving 
in the forest; not a leaf was stirring, and the distant sounds of 
the waves of the Saco, alone broke the stillnejfof the night. 
Apparently satisfied, he sat down ; but in a few moments he 
again started, and listened anxiously. His fears were soon ver¬ 
ified, for a low, crackling, and rustling sound was heard near 
the hut. Immediately the voices of men were beard, appar¬ 
ently in consultation, and then steps advanced to the door. 

A small closet, of no more than two feet io width, ran paral- 
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lei to the hut; this was intended partly as a room for lumber, 
partly as a hiding-place, in case of any sudden attack; for Pierre 
de Montmorenci, though by no means timid, was too fond of 
life, to neglect anything which would secure his safety. Into 
this closet he hastily entered, by sliding a small board, which, 
when shut, appeared like a part of the wall. Hardly had he 
closed the aperture, when the door was burst open, and, as he 
judged by the sound, ten or twelve men entered the hut. Their 
disappointment at finding it empty, was shown by their impatient 
steps, and exclamations. After a long search, they kindled a 
fire, and, seating themselves around it, were apparently engaged 
in anxious conversation. Pierre de Montmorenci listened, but 
the intruders seemed aware that the forest was filled with his 
spies, and with the Indians, whom his marriage with one of 
their tribe had rendered his friends: no word was uttered 
loud enough for even his quick ears to catch. 

The night had almost passed in this state of suspense, when 
suddenly the men started up. Hopiug that they were now de¬ 
parting, their prisoner ventured to raise the board slightly. But 
by the bright blaze of the fire, he saw that they were all stand¬ 
ing in one part of the room, where their figures were almost 
concealed by the darkness. The reason of this was soon ap¬ 
parent, for in a moment the door was opened, and George de 
Castres entered. Astonished at not seeing his master, he cast 
a hasty glance about the room, but, dazzled by the glare of the 
fire, he did not perceive the men. Reopening the door, he 
bade two Indians, who were wailing near, to enter. They 
obeyed, and led, or rather forced a female into the room. Half 
fainting, she was sinking to the ground, when some one ex¬ 
claimed, ( Ellen ! ’ and two persons sprang forward. Giving 
one whoop, the Indians started up and grappled with the men. 
George de Castres, after a moment of stupefaction, endeavored 
to escape, but the rest of the party now joined, and in a few 
moments the Indians had received their death-wound, and 
George de Castres was lying bound, on the floor. 

* Ellen, dear, dear Ellen,’ exclaimed one, who had shown 
himself both strong and brave during the contest, ‘ Ellen, it is 
Henry; ’ but she answered not, and as he raised her from the 
floor, her head sank listlessly on his shoulders, and her raven 
hair fell to the ground. In a moment the whole party were 
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crowding around her, and in a short time she recovered, to 
find herself in the arms of the one she loved, and her hand 
pressed in that of her brother, who, having received several 
wounds in the fight, had hardly strength to call her name. 

( What is all this ? ’ she exclaimed, as she started up—* Where 
am I ? ’ Then half recollecting herself, she glanced wildly in 
the faces of the gentleman who had rescued her. Seeing her 
brother, pale from loss of blood, she said, * They told me yon 
were sick, and I was coming to you, and my father too; where 
is he ? ’ Her brother bade her be calm, and inform him by 
what means, she bad been brought there, and that they would 
endeavor to unravel the secret. To all this, Pierre de Mont* 
morenci, confined in his narrow cell, was a witness; knowing 
that to betray himself would be the immediate cause of his 
death, and seeing through the narrow crevice, all his plans frus¬ 
trated, and his treachery about to be discovered, his heart 
within him ; he clenched bis hands, and could hardly restrain 
himself from breaking from his confinement, to vent his anger 
on George de Castres, who bad thus defeated his most cherish¬ 
ed purposes. 

****** 

We must now return to the time when George de Castres 
left Pierre de Montmorenci, on his errand. Enveloping him¬ 
self in an ample cloak, he travelled the remainder of the morn¬ 
ing through the intricate mazes of the forest. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon he reached the outskirts of the forest, 
and saw before him the then small town of Portland. Here he 
remained, apparently waiting for some one. Soon a small par¬ 
ty of Indians approached; one of them advanced, and after sa¬ 
luting him, in a mixture of French and Indian, and a short con¬ 
sultation, bade the rest to enter the forest, while he remained on 
the borders. George, leaving them, proceeded to the town, 
and, after passing through several streets, at length stopped be¬ 
fore a large, and, for that day, elegant mansion. He rang the 
bell, and a servant opened the door, and ushered him into a 
parlor furnished with taste and elegance. Near the fire-place 
was standing a man about fifty years of age. Tall and com¬ 
manding in stature, with raven black hair, and eyes, and Roman 
profile, he was the very counterpart of the female, who was 
seated beside him, except that in her features the sternness was 
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softened, and a more delicate color was mantling in her cheeks, 
and sparkling in her eye. She arose at his entrance, and with 
a smile bade him welcome. She then introduced him to her 
father, as a friend of Henry Ilvaine. 

Did 1 never mention to you, father, the French gentleman, 
who, about a month since, during your absence, enlivened the 
dull silence of Graham bouse with his flute ? 

* I recollect it now, my daughter, and I give him a hearty 
welcome.’ 

A long conversation ensued: at length the stranger said, ‘ My 
reason for thus intruding upon you, should have been disclosed 
at first. Mr. Graham, was not your son, Horace, lately sent 
with a small band against some Indians, from whom we have re¬ 
ceived an injury ?* 

‘ Do you Imow any thing of him, and of Henry Ilvaine ? ’ 
exclaimed Ellen, almost involuntarily, and her cheek was crim¬ 
soned with a deep blush. 

( I am sorry to inform you that your brother is wounded, 
but not dangerously. He is now at a small inn, not far from 
town, and the physician thinks it better that he should not be 
removed. He is very anxious to see his father and sister, and 
I am come to offer my services in attending you there.’ Then 
turning to Ellen, he added, 4 1 believe that Mr. Ilvaine is with 
him.’ 

The flush again rose to her cheek, but with a lightened heart 
she thanked him for his kindness, saying, that as but slight prepa¬ 
rations were necessary, she would detain him only a short time. 

It was about twilight when they reached the suburbs of the 
city. Thev were about a mile distant from the inn when 
George informed them that they must descend, as they were 
near the banks of a stream which was to be crossed by a ferry. 
They did so, and in a moment found themselves in the hands 
of Indians. The father was conveyed back to Portland, whilst 
Ellen, fainting, was borne through the forest. It was almost 
morning, when George bade the Indians rest a moment. Ellen 
had hardly recovered her senses, when she was again seized 
and conveyed, by the Indians, into a small hovel. Here she 
was aroused from her lethargy, by the voices of friends, and, 
relieved from all fear, she soon recovered herself sufficiently to 
relate the strange events which we have recorded. 
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As soon as she had finished, Horace Graham, and Henry 
Ilvaine rushed to the place where George de Castres lay bouna, 
and threatened him with immediate death, if he did not reveal 
the reason of his base conduct. Terrified by their menaces, 
he disclosed a plot so full of perfidy that they could hardly re¬ 
strain themselves from satiating their anger on him. It was 
this:—Pierre de Montmorenci was desirous of securing the 
friendship of an Indian chief, who, though neither very brave 
or powerful, possessed large tracts of land in the northwestern 
part of Maine. The chief promised a large and valuable 
portion to the Baron, on condition that, besides a large 
quantity of rtm, he would procure for him a wife, from 
among the white squaws. The taste of the fastidious Indian, 
would, probably, have been satisfied with one less beautiful and 
delicate than Ellen Graham, but Pierre de Montmorenci, in 
thus disposing of her, gratified a long-cherished hatred against 
her father. Some of the measures which Baron Castine took 
to ingratiate himself into the favor of the Indians, were so ob¬ 
viously opposed to the safety of the French residents, on the 
border of Maine, that several attempts were made to seize him 
and bis companions, and among the foremost was John Gra¬ 
ham, the father of our heroine. He was possessed of great 
influence in Portland, and by his active exertions, the bold plots 
of Pierre de Montmorenci were often discovered and frustrat¬ 
ed. This roused his anger, and he determined to take a deep 
revenge on his enemy. Seizing on the Indian chief, he directed 
George de Castres to take lodgings in a hotel, near Graham 
house, and, if possible, introduce himself to the good grace of 
Ellen, and her father John. He succeeded in forming an ac¬ 
quaintance with Henry Ilvaine, and, as his friend, was kindly 
received, and politely entertained by those whose ruin he was 
so basely plotting. Having fabricated a story to deceive them, 
he conducted them, as we have already related, into the hands 
of the Indians. Mr. Graham was conveyed back to Portland, 
by some Indians, who were ordered not to release him till the 
dawn of day, when George thought that they would be far 
away in the forests of Maine, where, in their hiding places, 
they might safely await the search which they knew would fol¬ 
low. 

When he had finished his recital, Ellen exclaimed, ‘ My 
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dear, dear father! it will kill him : let us hasten our return/ 
Her brother endeavored to calm her, and after a few moments’ 
consultation, they decided that as day was beginning to dawn, 
they would return to Portland with all the speed of which they 
were capable, leaving two men to keep guard over George de 
Castres, until they should return with a larger party, and, unin¬ 
cumbered with a helpless female, endeavor to discover the 
haunts of Pierre de Montmorenci. 

According to this determination, they all left the hut, except¬ 
ing the guards, who, freeing, in some measure, the bonds of 
their prisoner, left him the use of his hands. Pierre de Mont- 
morenci’s heart beat high as he saw them prepare to depart, but 
when he saw the two muscular men, who still remained, he 
knew that there was no more hope for him, unless he could find 
some means of escaping from his confinement without their 
knowledge. 

The narrow closet in which he was enclosed, was separated 
from the forest only by thin boards, loosely fastened together. 
Selecting the loosest, with one vigorous stroke he tore it from 
its foundations, and found himself freed. He had been cele¬ 
brated for his swiftness in running, and he soon distanced his 
pursuer, one of the guard, who, on hearing the noise made by 
Pierre de Montmorenci, when escaping, had started in search of 
him. Almost exhausted, he at length reached the cave where his 
followers were concealed Without delaying a moment to refresh 
himself, he called one of his soldiers, and gave him directions to 
take twenty of his band, and one Indian, to serve as a guide, 
and set out in immediate pursuit of the party, who were by this 
time, almost at Portland. 

‘ If you do not overtake them, post your men at the en¬ 
trance of the wood, and watch near Portland ; if you see any 
commotion in the town, endeavor to discover whether any sol¬ 
diers will be sent against us. If there are, return immediately, 
and we must take some other measures to insure our safety.* 
He obeyed—a party was soon formed, and they hastily brushed 
through the tangled under-wood of the forest. When they 
reached the hut, the commander of the little troop silently ad¬ 
vanced to the window, and saw that there was but one man with 
George de Castres. The party advanced, and rushed together 
upon them. George willingly yielded, hoping that the anger of 
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his master would soon abate ; and the guard, so unexpectedly 
attacked, was soon bound, although not until after many strug¬ 
gles. They then turned towards Portland, and, after a weari¬ 
some march, they perceived the party, of which they were in 
search. Moving silently along in a single file, when the leader 
was about two yards distant from the party, they sprang upon 
them. The small party, after a moment’s lethargy, returned 
bravely the attack, and, for a short time, almost turned the 
scale. But the greater numbers of their assailants, and the 
superiority of their arms, began to prevail: some had fallen, 
and Horace Graham was surrounded, when suddenly a shout 
burst on their ears, and a large body of men, from the direc¬ 
tion of Portland, rushed between the assailants and their weak¬ 
ened opposers, and, after a long and bloody contest, but one 
Indian was left unhurt. The victorious party commanded him 
to lead them to the hiding-place of Pierre de Montmorenci, 
threatening him with instant death, if he did not obey. He at 
first pretended that he did not understand English, but when 
Henry Ilvaine repeated the command in French, he sullenly 
led them forward. 

After a wearisome march, he at last stopped at the foot of a 
small hill, thickly covered with brushwood, and pointed to a 
small clump of bushes, through which projected a rock, seeming 
every moment ready to fall. They pushed aside the bushes, 
and saw nothing but the naked rock. To all their menaces the 
captive Frenchman remained doggedly silent, hoping that Pi¬ 
erre, hearing the noise, would attempt his rescue. But on ex¬ 
amining the rock more closely, part of it was found to be sepa¬ 
rate from the rest, and easily moved. On pushing this aside, 
they discovered the entrance to the cave. Here the Baron 
stood prepared for a resolute defence. But resistance was in 
vain. 

In a few moments the small remnant of his soldiers were 
either killed or captured. He, too, was taken, after a fierce 
struggle, and then they turned their steps towards Portland. 
They entered the town, and, accompanied by the welcoming 
shouts of the populace, captors and captives moved slowly 
through the town; and Ellen, rescued from so many dangers, 
joyfully returned to that safe haven, home. 
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Some time after this, the same day that saw Pierre de Mont- 
morenci, and his associates, far away on the blue sea, exiles 
from their country, saw their fancied victim the fair and happy 
bride of Henry Uvaine. H. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 


I read a few pages, and was amused by the April day aspect 
which they presented ; the various alternations of sadness and 
gaiety. Some parts of it were obscured by the darkest clouds, 
and seemed to have been written under the influence of the 
deepest melancholy and most despairing home^sickness; while 
on others, a ray of sun-light would seem to fall, showing that 
the words which they contained had been dictated by a calm 
and even happy temperament. 

I read on with increasing interest; not that I found any thing 
at all attractive in the style, or even in the trivial events them¬ 
selves, but I do love to penetrate the long vistas of days gone 
by—-to dwell upon those scenes and events which are past, nev¬ 
er to return, but which will never, never fade from the penetrat¬ 
ing eye of memory. Though now an old lady , who has num¬ 
bered in years more than half a century, still, strange as it may 
seem, I can participate in my own feelings when a boarding - 
school Miss of fourteen. 

But, to return to my 4 diary ’—-I continued its perusal, some¬ 
times laughing heartily at the roguish frolics , of which it was 
too often the recorder, and then again smiling mournfully or 
even bestowing a tear of sympathy as the words ‘ home-sick,’ 
‘ discouraged,’ ‘ never can be happy in Greenfield,’ and similar 
oft-repeated expressions of despondency met my eye. While 
thus rapidly glancing along these pages,—the mirrors of the past 
—my attention was arrested by the account of one day, which 
appeared to have been so serene and happy—so different in as¬ 
pect from those which had preceded it, that I could not help 
comparing it to one little solitary spot of clear blue, seen 
through an opening in a thick veil of clouds overshadowing the 
sky. It contained a description of a ride on horse-back, in 
which I had accompanied my kind preceptor to a place which 
was then called Detrfield Mountain ; I know not by what new 
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appellation it may be distinguished by the present generation. 
The description shall be given in the same words which I found 
in the journal. 

‘ It was a beautiful, warm afternoon in July, and at half past 
tw’O o’clock, we had mounted our horses, and were beyond the 
gates ofG. II. S. At a short distance from the seminary we 
were joined by the rest of our party, consisting of a fellow 
boarder, with her brother, who were in a carriage. 

‘ We then proceeded on our route. A delightful ride brought 
us to the base of the mountain, where those in the carriage 
w'ere obliged to leave it and walk up the acclivity. My precep¬ 
tor and myself, however, still continued to ride along the moun¬ 
tain path, under the most delightful shade, rendered still more 
agreeable from the glaring sun and dusty road we had just left. 
We pursued this path until the thickly interlacing boughs over¬ 
head began to render our proceeding farther, without some in¬ 
convenience, a matter of doubt. Accordingly we dismounted, 
and while Mr. J. secured our horses, I began scrambling up the 
rugged hill before me, delighted at again recovering the use of 
my feet, but still more so in the prospect which lay around me; 
for it forcibly reminded me of my own green hills and woods, 
which I had left far behind me in Vermont. While engaged in 
these mournful yet pleasing recollections, I was overtaken by 
my preceptor: we were soon at the summit of the rock which 
commands the principal view, and certainly a more lovely and 
interesting prospect than that which was now’ spread out before 
us, I never beheld. 

‘ The cliff on which we stood was at an immense height, and 
projected over the edie of the precipice which descended al¬ 
most perpendicularly from it to the level meadows below, and 
as we stood perched on its dizzy summit, we seemed suspended 
between heaven and earth, while the scene at our feet lay like a 
little world of enchantment, which had sprung up obedient to 
the wand of some kind fairy—so diminished was every object, 
by the distance, and so contrasted was its calm and sunny re¬ 
pose to the wild wood scene of grey, frowning rocks, and tall 
old trees, the growth of centuries which lay around us. 

A long line of meadows, mantled in the brightest green, 
stretched their level range along the banks of a lovely river, 
whose pure wave, as it flashed out at intervals in the sunshino, 
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seemed composed of liquid silver. Fancy might love to 
call it the spirit of some good genius, which had assumed this 
form, that it might wander forever among the scenes it loved so 
well, marking its course with fertility and beauty. 

‘ The unbroken verdure of the meadows, which, though beau¬ 
tiful indeed, would otherwise have wearied the eye and the im¬ 
agination, ever seeking variety—was variegated by several love¬ 
ly villages, reposing, as it were, on the banks of the river, each 
with its own peculiar tapering spire, rising above the £rove of 
trees which forms so distinguishing a feature of the villages in 
the southern part of New England, as if it would fain reach the 
blue heaven above it; and all around it, white cottages looked 
timidly out from their green coverts like the delicate flowers of 
the jasmine among their dark leaves. This view was bounded, 
as is common in New England scenery, by an extensive am¬ 
phitheatre of hills, varying in hue as they receded in the dis¬ 
tance, from the bright green of the foremost and lowest range 
to the dim, hazy, bluish cast of the loftiest and most distant, 
which is scarce distinguishable from the sky itself. Above them 
all, on the left, towered Mount Tom , in blue majesty. 

‘ My companion left me gazing in admiration on this scene, 
to go in search of the rest of our party, whom we had not seen 
since they alighted at the base of the mountain. In a few mo¬ 
ments the rustling of his departing footsteps, over the dry 
leaves, had ceased to be heard, and I was left alone amid the 
wild solitude of nature. Alone , did I say ? Nature's God 
was there, and I heard his voice in the low, scarce audible hum 
of the insects around me, and the light motion of the leaves 
above my head, as the breeze played gently among them : the 
very air seemed filled with music‘not of earth.’ No other 
sound broke on the stillness, save the occasional halloo with 
which my preceptor endeavored to rally our lost companions. 
I stood for a moment in silent delight, and then the idea occur¬ 
red to me that l would undertake a little ‘ exploring expedition * 
among the surrounding woods. I accordingly left the point of 
rock, and began forcing my way through the closely interwoven 
branches overhead, and the still more tangled brush-wood be¬ 
neath my feet. 

4 1 soon perceived, through an opening in the trees, another 
rock, similar to the one I had left, and immediately began to 
make my way towards it, hopingto discover another point of 
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view; but on arriving at its edge, 1 found that a cluster of trees, 
which had been before unobserved, raised their proud heads 
from beneath the rock, entirely obstructing my view of the 
landscape, or permitting only such glimpses to be visible as 
could be discovered through the opening sof the boughs. Thus 
disappointed, I was returning, when looking down to a ledge of 
rock lower than the one on which I was standing, I saw the 
slender stalk, of a blue bell rising tall and straight, and crowned 
with two twin flowers, which raised their delicate heads on the 
parent stalk, and seemed gazing up to that heaven whose tints 
were scarcely more brightly blue than their own. All around 
them was the barren and desolate rock, from whose very face 
they seemed to spring ; not a flower bloomed near, but there 
they grew,—those lovely ones,—in lonely beauty. I deter¬ 
mined to obtain them at all risks, and prepared to descend the 
rock. Having slowly reached the spot where they grew, I 
plucked them from their lonely station and regained the summit 
with my prize. Here, while examining triumphantly their bril¬ 
liant tints, the thought for the first time flashed on my mind, 
how cruel I had been. u Who knows,” thought I, “if this 
fragile stalk, with its crown of delicate bells, may not have been 
planted on the lonely rock from which 1 have torn it, by some 
band of fairies, who, having taken the twin flowers under their 
special protection, had placed them there alone, on the bosom 
of the bleak, stern rock, that they might be far away from the 
cold world’s grasp,—far away from the sullying touch of 
frail mortals. And how unlucky, then, was the adventurous 
foot which has thus unconsciously trespassed upon fairy 
boundaries; how cruel the rough hand which has thus rude¬ 
ly parted you from your lonely retreat, sweet flowers! 
While thus bewailing my own thoughtlessness and the sad fate of 
these imaginary elfin favorites, I was joined by my preceptor 
and the others of our party, whom be had succeeded in finding, 
and their conversation soon banished from my mind all farther 
thought of my two bright mountain bells. 

‘ After wandering about and admiring the prospect until the 
gradual approach of the sun to the horizon warned us that time, 
at least, had not forgotten his rapid flight, however unmindful 
we might be of it,—we began slowly and reluctantly to descend 
the mountain, casting many a “ lingering look behind ” at the 
lovely scene to which we were about to bid “good night.” 
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‘ Arrived at the spot where we had left our horses, we found 
the poor creatures waiting our return, with a patience truly 
commendable. Our return, which was by a different route 
from that we had taken in coming, was, if possible, even more 
delightful. 

‘ The road wound through a beautiful country, clothed in all 
the rich luxuriance of the season, varied here and there by 
some small but lovely hamlet, and enlivened by the constant, 
and yet ever sweet music of some pebbly stream, dancing and 
singing gaily along, apparently contented with its humble sta¬ 
tion, and even proud to be called the tributary , perhaps, to 
some branch of the great Connecticut. The air was cool, for 
a fresh breeze had awakened from its noon-tide sleep, and, rous¬ 
ing itself from its green covert, was now dancing through the 
air on light and joyous wings, purifying it of its sultriness. 

‘ After riding for some time through this rich level country we 
entered the shade of a thick wood. All around, the trees raised 
their lofty heads, and seemed to look down upon us with some¬ 
thing of contempt. Unbroken silence reigned among those 
dark shades, save when the mysterious voice of that lonely bird 
which is heard in the mystic glades of the forest when all else 
is still as death,—echoed through the gothic arches formed by 
the interlacing boughs overhead, like the voice of some lone 
spirit, bewailing the solitude and apparent desolation of all 
around* At intervals the declining sun flashed his rays through 
the thick foliage, producing the most beautiful varieties of light 
and shade, and showing what a glory there was burning behind 
the dark scenes of the wood; like the partial illumination 
which flashed from the image of the Egyptian /rii, before the 
mystic veils of the sanctuary were raised, and the full splendor 
oi its glories broke on the dazzled eyes of the Initiate. Such 
a scene as this would, at any time, have veiled my mind with a 
tissue of pleasing melancholy, even had it been entirely uncon¬ 
nected with associations of the past;—but now, as I looked on 
the tall pines which raised their dark, frowning brows to the 
clouds, and the delicate leaves of the beautiful maple spreading 
their soft shade arour.d, fancy bore me back on rapid wings to 
the “ Green Mountain home ” I had so recently left. 

‘ Again the sweet voices of friends came on my ear in low, 
breathing accents, like the whisperings of the summer breeze 
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among the flowers; their bright forms clustered around me, 
and the radiant smiles which mantled every countenance, seem¬ 
ed to welcome the wanderers home. As a rav of sun-light 
darted through the trees, I imagined I could even see, as my 
eye penetrated the long vistas of foliage, the church-spires of 
my own sweet village rising in the air. So rapidly did these 
dear images cluster around me, that my feelings amounted al¬ 
most to agony, and I was glad when, after riding a short dis¬ 
tance farther, we left the silent wood and emerged into the open 
country, where the life and activity which animated the scene on 
all sides, served to divert my thoughts from their melancholy 
channel. We were now entering the village of G—, and 
being much fatigued by my long ride 1 was not sorry to behold 
the white walls of the High School , rising on the view in sol¬ 
emn beauty. We soon reached the principal portal of this 
great itrong hold , on entering which, we were saluted by 
shouts and the waving of handkerchiefs, and other demonstra¬ 
tions of welcome from the young ladies of the seminary, who 
had assembled in the yard thus to manifest their joy at our safe 
return after so long an absence. 

‘ This has been a happy day; one of the happiest, perhaps 
the most so, which I have yet spent in Greenfield. It is a day 
which I shall never forget; and though the clouds of the future 
may partially dim the brightness of the remembrance, still it 
shall never quite fade away, but endure, “ like the perfume of 
the withered rose, until life itself shall end.” 

C. 

Greenfield High School , July 29, 1835. 
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FLOWERS. 

1 Bring Flower*.’ 

We scarcely think how much of pleasure and instruction we 
may and do derive from flowers. How much of the charm of 
spring is owing to these, its earliest messengers! His taste, in¬ 
deed, must be strangely vitiated, who does not, sometimes, 
feel their gentle influence to please, and their power to soothe 
the harassed mind. It may be said of flowers, that those who 
are truly fond of them, possess a talisman, which will control 
their too worldly passions; the pure loveliness of the flowers 
would be a monitor to call back the heart from its chase of fash¬ 
ionable, and artificial enjoyments, to the sweet, innocent dreams 
of childhood, and early youth. 

Flowers have, in every age, been deemed the language of 
friendship and love; an offering equally destined for the bower 
of mirth, and the court of sickness; a garland for the happy 
living, or a wreath for the peaceful dead. True, flowers are 
but of little visible use ; but this very reason gives them, in our 
eyes, a peculiar charm. We connect with them the idea of 
purity, and delicacy, which would be lost, if we should associ¬ 
ate them with the coarse and common processes by which 
roots, seeds, and fruits are converted into food for the suste¬ 
nance of animal nature. Though mankind have, for a long 
time, been endeavoring to make everything subservient to some 
purpose of utility, or convenience, yet do we not feel it is 
well that the flowers should be beyond the control of this utili¬ 
tarian philosophy ? remaining in their beauty, simplicity and 
freshness, types of the glorious innocence and happiness of 
Paradise, and a pledge that the love and tender mercy of God, 
which so clothes with loveliness, the lilies of the field, has not 
forsaken our fallen world! 

Flowers, too, are a pleasure equally within the enjoyment of 
the rich and the poor. The perfume which fills the woods and 
the fields, where the peasant strays, is as sweet as that which 
rises from the gardens and green-houses of the opulent. Flow- 
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er* ire it our feet, around us, in the fields, and by the rivers— 
when you throw yourself on a mossy bank, the wild violet 
greets you, and the white lily sleeps on the swelling waters be¬ 
neath you. Yet, they are never so familiar to us as not to excite 
pleasurable feelings; we always greet them with a smile, or a 
softer expression of the eye. 

Flowers, like all our pleasures of this life, are fragile and 
fleeting. We hail their beauty in the morning, at evening they 
are witbered’and dead. Yet, even in their departure they teach 
ui to hope. We know that soon will come a new spring and 
summer, and then these dead plants will revive, and again |>ut 
forth fair flowers in all their fragrance and beauty. On, while 
we admire their delicacy, and brilliant colors, our thoughts 
should rise to that beneficent Creator, who has adorned so 
many thousands of plants, with their different hues, and pencil¬ 
led each fragrant blossom with such richness and splendor; 
purposely, as it would seem, to give pleasure, and excite hope, 
and gratitude, and joy, in the human breast. R. 
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GLIMPSES OP SPANISH MANNERS.* 

My dear Mrs. W. 

I have been several times on the point of writing to you, but 
mama said she intended to give you a long letter about this 
beautiful country; so l deferred writing, but have determined to 
do so no longer, as mama’s eyes are very weak, and she is not 
able to use them, at present. 

We have found our residence here more agreeable than we 
expected ; the climate is delightful, the country, generally 
speaking, very beautiful and fertile, and the fruit most delicious. 

The Spaniards are a kind, amiable, and hospitable people, 
but distant and reserved in their intercourse with strangers. 
The ladies are not as beautiful as they have been represented 
to be; they are pretty, graceful, and affable, but extremely ig¬ 
norant ; they wear the mantilla, and flirt the fan with an air 
peculiar to themselves. Their costume is quite picturesque; 
the Mantilla is a lace scarf put over the comb, where it is fast¬ 
ened in front, and falling back over the neck and shoulders— 
it gives an air of softness to the face, which is very pleasing— 
the basguina is a petticoat made of black silk, trimmed with 
bugles, and with it is worn a black velvet, pink, blue, or white 
spencer, to suit the taste of the wearer. The Spanish gentle¬ 
men are elegant, polished, and courteous in their deportment, 
and some of them are highly informed, and well educated. 
Our society is limited, chiefly, to the Foreign Ministers and 
tbeir families, and last winter we had an elegant and intelligent 
circle: there have been some changes since, but I cannot yet 
say whether it is improved or not. 

The Spaniards attend the soirees and balls of the foreigners, 
but never entertain themselves. It is said they formerly enter- 

* The letter, from which this article ia extracted, waa written in 1830, 
bya young American lady, then reaiding at Madrid, with her family. We 
think it intereating aa containing, a graphic notice of the preaent Queen 
regent of Spain, the then young and beautiful bride of Ferdinand VII.— Ed. 
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tained a great deal but since the loss of Mexico, many families; 
who had splendid incomes, are now much reduced, and their 
pride is so great they cannot consent to live in less splendor 
than formerly, so they keep up a great deal of outward show 
and magnificence ; their equipages and dresses are very hand¬ 
some—and the Spaniards have had so much trouble at home, 
so many revolutions, that they have become shy of strangers. 
The Duchess of Benavenle is the only lady who opens her 
house for the reception of foreigners: she receives company 
twice a week, and at her house is collected all the talent, beau¬ 
ty and rank of Madrid, and all the members of the different 
legations. The Duchess is a descendant of the famous Ponce 
de Leon, who is mentioned in Irving’s Conquest of Grenada ; 
her husband was related to the Royal family, and she stands at 
the head of society here. She is a most extraordinary woman, 
a second Ninon de I’Enclos, in her old age—she is eighty years 
of age, and dresses like a woman of thirty, retaining all the vi¬ 
vacity and freshness of youth. Site was celebrated for her 
beauty and wit, and retains, to this late day, a great portion of 
both. She is extremely kind and amiable, and returns every 
visit paid to her, with great attention : all she asks of you is to 
attend her parties, and amuse yourself. I stood very high last 
winter in her good graces, by my regular attendance at her soi¬ 
rees, hut this summer I have been very negligent, owing to the 
excessive heat. 

The Royal Family are very amiable, and affable—it consists 
of the King and Queen, Don Carlos, (the King’s eldest brother,) 
and his wife, Don Francisco, (the youngest brother,) and -his 
wife, and the Princess Beira, widow of the King’s uncle. The 
King is rather a fine looking man, affable in his deportment, 
and seems to be beloved: he is not a man of firmness, or strength 
of mind, but he is said to possess a good heart. The Queen 
is a very lovely woman, though not very beautiful: she is grace¬ 
ful, highly accomplished, a great musician, and extremely well 
educated; she has obtained great influence over the King, who 
idolizes her—her subjects are devoted to her, and the ladies of 
the palace almost worship herindeed, this young and lovely 
Princess of Naples has rendered herself a favorite with every 
body; no one approaches her without feeling the influence of 
her amiabilitv and erace. She has done much good already 
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—several improvements have been made at her suggestion, 
and I think her reign will be a fortunate one for Spain. The 
list Queen was a woman of great talent and intellect, but she 
was a bigoted Catholic, and did not exert herself for the im¬ 
provement of her people. 

The wife of Don Carlos, and the Princess Beira, are sis¬ 
ters j they were Portuguese Princesses—they are magnificent 
looking women, and have more queenly dignity about them than 
the Queen, but they are not as loveable. The wife of Don 
Francisco is sister to the Queen, but does not possess her ami¬ 
ability or grace. 

•**#*## 

Madrid is situated in the midst of a barren, uncultivated plain, 
n the worst part of Spain. The city is not pretty, though it 
contains many fine buildings. The Palace, the Museum of 
Paintings, Academy of Natural History, and other public build¬ 
ings, are magnificent. There are three gates, that of Toledo, 
of Alcala, and Atocha, which are very fine. The Prado, the 
fashionable promenade, is extremely pretty ; it is planted with 
trees, and arranged with seats; directly in the centre is a road 
for carriages, and the walks are on each side—on a Fete day it 
presents any scene: you see the dress and hat of the Foreign 
lady, the basquina and mantilla of the Spanish women, the 
round bat and cloak of the Don, the Courtier with his stars and 
ribbons, the young Soldier, with his brilliant uniform, the large 
hat of the Priest, and the cowl of the Friar, all mingling to¬ 
gether in one mass. The amusements of Madrid are not vari¬ 
ed, the Theatre, the bull-fight, and a walk on the Prado, and oc¬ 
casionally, a dance, constitute the amusements of the people of 
Madrid, and they are astonished to find that any one can desire 
anything more, or better. The Theatre is very good, though 
to me very tiresome, probably owing to my not understanding 
the language perfectly. I attended two Royal bull-fights, de¬ 
termined tojudge for mysell, of this favorite amusement of the 
Spaniards. It is very cruel, and the more 1 hear and see of it, 
the more barbarous I think it. In a work called a ‘ Year in 
Spain, 9 you will find a correct description of a bull-fight. It 
is deeply, painfully interesting; indeed I was never more excit¬ 
ed in my life—I could not sit still, but the Spanish ladies looked 
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on with perfect composure. The dress of the men is very 
pretty, and the whole is a grand sight. 

Mama has been sereral times at Court: Maria and I accom¬ 
panied her to see the Queen of Naples—the presentation was 
very simple—we were ushered into an apartment where a 
number of ladies were waiting for an audience. The Queen 
entered the room and advanced to us; the Neapolitan Ambas¬ 
sadress presented us; the Queen made a few remarks, and then 
received some Spanish ladies, who knelt and kissed her band; 
she then bowed to us all, and left the room. The Queen of 
Naples is not handsome, but she is very affable and amiable. 

Mama has little, indeed, no society ; for very few ladies 
speak English : I am not more fortunate, for young ladies in 
this country are so different from what they are in our country, 
that their society is not very desirable. Mama passes her time 
in reading and writing to her friends—my time is fully occupied 
studying Spanish, reading, writing, and dancing—the Spanish 
dances are so pretty and graceful, that Maria and I have 
learned to dance the bolero and cachucha with castanetts, and 
I am now practising on the guitar: indeed, if we did not em¬ 
ploy ourselves constantly, we should, I fear, be very home¬ 
sick ; for no splendor can compensate us for the comforts of 
home, or the society we have been accustomed to, and noth¬ 
ing console for the absence of friends we love. 

My Father, Mother, and Sister, desire to be most particular¬ 
ly remembered to you. I shall make no apology, my dear Mrs. 

W-, for this long letter: if I have failed to amuse you, I 

know I shall be forgiven—but permit me to say, nothing would 
give me more pleasure, than to be able, by my feeble efforts, 
to contribute to your entertainment. 1 hope we may hear very 
soon from you: do, if you please, wriie to us often. Please 

to remember me, kindly, to Mrs. L-, Mary T-, and all 

who may inquire for me. 

Believe, dear Mrs. W-, your affectionate 

C. 
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MYSTICAL NUMBERS. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make np nine— 

Peace! the charm’e wound up. 

Macbeth. 

There are few greater mistakes in language, than that of call¬ 
ing this globe of earth, on which we live, a matter-of-fact world. 
True, some facts, relative to its materials, and to the laws by 
which these are regulated, have been either revealed by the 
divine Creator, or discovered by the reason of man; but of the 
causes which made these laws necessary, the wisest philosoper 
knows no more than the unweaned child. 

What is life ?—Can any philosopher explain this secret ?— 
Many will talk very learnedly about the conditions requisite to 
life; they will assert that three things are necessary—-air, heat, 
and moisture, and that no animal or vegetable can exist if de¬ 
prived, for any length of time, of these three conditions; (re¬ 
member the number is three:)—but this is no answer to the 
question—What is fife ?—It is not breathing, or motion, or sen¬ 
sation ; the principle of life may exist without either or any of 
these manifestations. It remains in the buried seeds of plants 
for centuries—in dormant animals for many years; and there have 
been instances of the resuscitation of dried insects, that had 
been for a long time apparently as hard and dead as the petri¬ 
factions at the bottom oi a coal mine. What then is life ?—To 
us a mystery and a wonder. 

Nor do we understand the nature of the inanimate world 
around us. We remain still under the shadow of that mystery 
which the Lord in vain challenged Job to solve. 1 Where is 
the way where light dwelleth ; and as for darkness, where is the 
place thereof ? '—The nature of light has never been discovered. 
Some few of its laws and properties are known j but all the 
rest is a sealed book, which mortal wisdom has never penetra¬ 
ted. And the same, in a greater or less degree, may be affirm¬ 
ed of all the phenomena of the natural world. We do not know 
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the causes which determine the results. Why is a rose red, or 
a lily white ? Why does each plant produce its like ?—It 
has been lately discovered that the shining scales of fishes 
contain a portion of real silver, which gives the brilliancy, and 
in its proportion, the variety of coloring. But where was this 
silver produced ?—And how was it thus amalgamated, and dis¬ 
posed, as it seems to us, purposely for ornament to those dwell¬ 
ers in the deep ? All these things are, to mankind, mysteries. 

And while so many appearances, and events in the physical 
world, are to us inexplicable, is it superstition to infer that, in 
the intellectual and moral condition of man, there may be 
hidden causes which control or modify, by a certain, though to 
us mysterious influence, the character of each individual ? We 
call these things, when they become apparent to our observa¬ 
tion, sometimes accidents, sometimes coincidences. But there 
is no such thing as an accident, in the vulgar acceptation of the 
term. The careless house-maid, who pleads her wet fingers as 
the excuse, why she broke, by accident, the china vase, has ex¬ 
plained the cause of the catastrophe. And there always is a 
cause for every occurrence ; and if this is wonderful, we may, 
we ought to conclude that God intended we should note it, and 
improve it; and that by his wise appointment, the event was 
brought about for that special purpose. Such is that wonder¬ 
ful coincidence recorded in our history, the death of those two 
great and venerable men, Adams and Jefferson. They depart¬ 
ed together on the Jubilee of American Independence; as if to 
hallow, by tbeir dying breath, that civil Liberty, which they 
had been appointed to assist in carrying forward to such glorious 
results. And this liberty, and the Constitution and Union of the 
states ought to be rendered more precious and sacred to the 
hearts of Americans, by the death of her great Patriots on the 
day of the National Festival. 

In looking through history, sacred, as well as profane, we 
find certain numbers often associated with events whose causes 
are to us mysterious. These numbers are usually three, seven, 
and nine. Take, as an example, the history of the destruction 
of Jericho, recorded in the Bible. The priests and people 
were commanded to compass the city seven days, and on the 
seventh day, seven times. No mortal can tell why this was 
necessary; but that the prescribed number was, in some way. 
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necessary to the successor the miracle, no Christian can doubt; 
for God works not by chance. Then the Syrian captain was 
commanded to wash seven times in Jordan, as the condition by 
which be should be freed from the leprosy. Who will decide 
that the number was not essential to the cure ? But I need not 
dwell on the coincidences between certain numbers, (usually 
three or seven,) and events which, according to the Bible, were 
connected with them, in a way, to us entirely mysterious, but, 
as coming from the authority of God, we know must have been 
arranged in order, and prepared by that unerring wisdom, 
which does nothing, and permits nothing, without special pur¬ 
pose, and certain aim. 

The heathen nations had, also, their observances, and mys¬ 
teries, connected with certain numbers, three and nine were 
the favorite ones, as every reader of ancient lore will remem¬ 
ber. Now, as the religions and laws of the heathen nations, 
were not given them by inspiration, the priests and learned 
men among them, roust have remarked that strange coinciden¬ 
ces usually occur in such order, or on such days, and fash¬ 
ioned their observances accordingly; unless they borrowed 
these notions from the Jewish ritual. But this is not probable, 
at least not in all cases. The Hindoo religion recognizes ‘ nine 
heavens *—and three great divinities ; probably they obtained 
the number of celestial habitations from the root three of their 
gods, by a process similar to that of the Macbeth witches. 

There is a curious coincidence connected with the. number 
nine which we have never seen noted. It is this—the most 
extraordinary men, either for good or evil, who have by their 
actions or principles, led the way to changes affecting the great 
interests ot civil and religious freedom, in Europe, have been 
born in years ending with nine. To give a few instances— 
Alfred the Great, by whose talents ana labors, the foundation 
of English freedom was laid, was bom 849. From the time 
of this good great man, the principles of liberty which he had 
originated, and the impulse to learning and improvement, which 
he nad imparted, went on, gathering strength and activity, slow¬ 
ly, to be sure, and often imperceptibly, till they were mighty 
enough to cope with that awful dominion of Popish power 
which had for ages overshadowed and ruled the world. And the 
breaking of these fetters of soul, mind, and body, was reserved 
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for Henry eighth, born in 1509. Laboring with him, but with 
far purer motives, and deeper zeal for the cause of truth, and 
without whose aid, it is not probable the king would have kept 
to his purpose of throwing off entirely the Papal tyranny, was 
Thomas Cranmer, born 1489. And the man destined to carry 
out these principles of reform and liberty, even to tbe abolish¬ 
ing of the kingly prerogative, and dissolving the union of Church 
and State, was Oliver Cromwell, bora 1599. And tbe same 
year, (1599) was born that Apostle of religious freedom, Rog¬ 
er Williams—who applied the principles of liberty to the con¬ 
sciences of men, and thus kindled the sacred fire which all the 
powers of despotism can never extinguish. True, it would 
not then burn in the dense and poisonous atmosphere of tbe 
old world ; but God, whose breath lighted up the holy flame in 
the heart of his servant, had provided a new empire for the 
light which was to guide the nations. Sir Edward Coke 
was born 1549, and Sir Matthew Hale, 1609 ; and it was 
chiefly by the indefatigable labors of these two great men that 
tbe English law was expounded, settled, and its operation se¬ 
cured on that basis of justice, which has preserved civil liberty 
to that nation, and thus kept the holy fire of freedom alive 
throughout the world. As a modern instance of this coinci¬ 
dence, in the mystic number, we must mention Fox, born 
1749, and Pitt, ’59—those two men, who so much influenced 
the destinies of Great Britain, whose rivalry involved, accord¬ 
ing to Scott, the whole nation, and the world. 

‘ Like fabled god«, their mighty war 
Shook kinga and nationa in ite jar; 

Beneath each leader, proud to atand, 

Looked up the mightieat in the land, 

Till through the British world waa known 
The namea of Pitt, and Foz alone.’ 

The same year, *59—also gave birth to Wilberforce, that il¬ 
lustrious philanthropist, whose labors ltave extended the empire 
of freedom to tbe branded slave. 

In France, the three master spirits, who raised and ruled the 
Revolution, were Mirabeau, born 1749— Robespierre, born 
’59, and Bonaparte, born in ’69—every ten years producing a 
wonderful being, whose energies were all to be concentrated in 
exciting and carrying forward tbe greatest political changes the 
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world has ever witnessed; and these changes have advanced per¬ 
sonal liberty and prosperity, diffused knowledge among the great 
mass, and thus prepared the way for an accelerated progress in 
civil and religious improvement. 

The year 1769 is remarkable, also, for producing Welling¬ 
ton, the conqueror of Bonaparte, and a number of other indi¬ 
viduals, whose names are first on the scroll of fame, in the pur¬ 
suits or arts to which they devoted themselves; men whose 
minds sway, and will long continue to sway the empire of 
thought, feeling, taste and passion. In this bright constellation 
were Walter Scott, Cliateaubriand, Humboldt, Talma, Michael 
Angelo, Sir Humphrey Davy, and our own Clinton, whose 
great talents, devoted to works of public utility, awakened the 
spirit of enterprise and improvement in our country; and its 
prosperity in those channels, which he caused to be opened, is 
a nobler tribute to his memory than ever was decreed to hu¬ 
man conqueror or king. 

The German empire offers a singular spectacle of political 
servitude, in a people whose minds are intellectually free. This 
liberty of spirit ms been fostered, mainly, by the writings of 
their poets and philosophers. Goethe, whose name need only 
be mentioned to call up images of the beauty of genius, and 
intellectual power, rarely surpassed, was born 1749. And 
Schiller, whose soul’s inspiration was drawn front the holy 
fount of liberty, was bom 1759. & 

Tbe spirit of freedom has never triumphed in Italy, since it 
was crushed by the power of Caesar; and its manacles have 
since been firmly riveted by luxury , licentiousness, and supersti¬ 
tion. Occasionally it struggles in its fetters—but then is com¬ 
pelled to praise their beauty, in order to bribe the tyrants to al¬ 
low even the poor privilege of naming such bonds. The sin¬ 
gular skill with which Machiavelli availed himself of this mode 
of advancing liberal opinions, namely, urging tyranny beyond 
human endurance, is now pretty well understood; and his writ¬ 
ings have done much to render the principles of despotism ab¬ 
horred ; so that those who uphold them are obliged to soften and 
conceal their tendency. Machiavelli was born 1469—just 
800 years before Bonaparte. It is worthy of notice that Cal¬ 
vin and Servetus, were both bom the same year—1509—a 
striking coincidence at least. To this list of men, we will add 
one lady, whose life was devoted to the cause of humanity and 
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improvement, Mrs. Hannah More, was born 1749; few great¬ 
er women, none more zealous in doing good,' have tbeir names 
recorded. Such are the results in character, combined with 
number nine, in the birth-day; and there can no such list of 
great men, whose labors are evidently carrying out one purpose, 
be found, with birth-days marked by any outer number; nor 
such a list of extraordinary men, who have followed various 
pursuits. 

But if nine be the European talisman to call forth greatness, 
valor, patriotism and liberty, it does not govern the destinies of 
our Republic. We have a new number for our new world, 
and need not quote the number of the muses, or resort to the 
expedient of the witches, in order to render it remarkable. 
Our two heroes have consecrated the number two —Christo¬ 
pher Columbus was born 1432, and George Washington, 1732 
—thus, in a period of 300 years, deciding the destiny of tliese 
United States. Another circumstance makes this number im¬ 
portant—Copernicus, the first discoverer of the true system 
of Astronomy, was bom 1472. Kepler, who improved on 
the discoveries of that great man, was bom 1572—and New¬ 
ton, who perfected the science, and poured forth from his vast 
mind such floods of knowledge, that now, when there are so 
many helps to measure and explore it, it is unfathomable, ex¬ 
cept to minds of a very high order, was bom 1642. Proba¬ 
bly the future discoverer of the properties of light and beat 
will be some one who draws in the lottery of life, the fortunate 
number two. I must not forget to mention that Peter the 
Great was bom 1672—and the consequences of bis character 
and conduct were, in some measure, similar on his country, to 
that of Washington on ours. Both devoted themselves to the 
good of their fellow-men,—both were styled 4 Father of tbeir 
country ’—and the respective nations which they exalted, now 
are pressing on to the dominion of the world; America to free 
the nations, Russia to enslave them,—and what will be the 
event when the democratic and the despotic principles of these 
two empires come into collision, some one, better skilled in 
mystical* than we are, must determine. 

Now, kind reader, if your birth-day happens to fall on either 
of the fortunate years, you will not cry ‘Nonsense! ’ at the end 
of these researches. It is not all nonsense, for we have giv¬ 
en facts and dates as precisely as would a political economist 
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From Chambers’! Edinburgh Journal. 

PRONUNCIATION OF DIFFERENT NATIONS 

OF EUROPE. 

In taking a few of the modern languages of Europe, which 
may in most respects be called its principal languages, the 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, we find the 
same forms of letters in use as composing their respective al¬ 
phabets, but are surprised to discover that almost every individ¬ 
ual letter has a different value and pronunciation, so that no two 
nations pronounce the same letter alike. This is the case more 
especially with the vowels, though it prevails also with regard 
to the consonants to a great extent. And not only is there a 
difference in the pronunciation, but there are actually sounds 
existing in one language which are quite peculiar to it, and are 
unknown in the others, though represented by figures or letters 
common to them all. These circumstances retard and puzzle 
the student in his attempt to acquire foreign languages; and so 
difficult to alter the mechanism of pronunciation to which he 
has been habituated, that it is found almost quite impossible to 
gain an accurate pronunciation of any language but his own; so 
that, however well versed a person may be in the French and 
German languages, from long studying and perusing them, he 
may not only be incapable of comprehending what may be said 
to him in either of them, but be also unable to express himself 
intelligibly, or avoid the ludicrous effects of mis-pronunciation. 
A long residence in a foreign country has sometimes been found 
sufficient to conquer this difficulty; yet a native will always dis¬ 
cover a foreigner as soon as he opens his mouth, or has uttered 
a few words, from some peculiarity which he derives from the 
mode of utterance which he has acquired in early years. It is 
quite clear that the habit which is acquired in early youth ad¬ 
mits only of slight modification, and that the organs become 
incapable of issuing sounds which are strange to them ; so that, 
although the ear have accurately caught them, you strive in 
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vain to propel them in articulation. That such great variations 
should exist in the European alphabets, may appear, at first 
sight, rather strange, since they have all a common origin ; yet 
the result is perhaps traceable to very obvious causes. 

The alphabets of modern Europe are simply an adaptation 
of the Latin alphabet to those idioms which were formed, after 
the establishment of the barbarous nations in the provinces in 
the Roman empire, by a mixture of the Roman language and 
the Scythian and Gothic dialects which were spoken by these 
northern tribes. This mixture was naturally gradual, and was 
the result of a settled occupation of the conquered provinces, 
when a continued intercourse came to be maintained between 
the old provincials of Rome and their new masters. And not 
alone did the Latin and Scythian language enter into the me¬ 
lange, but also, doubtless, the more ancient dialects, which the 
Latin tongue had never fully supplanted. Thus, when these 
new languages came to be spoken in the different countries, 
new vowels and new consonants were formed, entirely unknown 
to the Latin alphabet. In the infancy of writing , it would be 
vain to expect that ignorant monks, who were alone the posses¬ 
sors of any knowledge at all, should have been masters of a sci¬ 
ence so refined and subtle as that of grammar, in its various el¬ 
ements ; therefore, when these new sounds were to be repre¬ 
sented, they applied themselves to the task of giving them as 
representatives certain combinations of letters, which we now' 
discover to be incoherent and full of disorder. The Latin al¬ 
phabet became thus tortured to give representation to sounds 
lor which it was utterly inapplicable. Each nation, besides, 
either at war with its neighbors, or remaining entirely without 
outward communication, formed its own peculiar alphabet after 
separate and distinct ideas, and thus was imparted to the same 
letter ditferent pronunciations—and also an identical pronuncia¬ 
tion, the self-same sound, came to be painted by very different 
letters. Thus every European alphabet presents innumerable 
inconsistencies and absurdities, the necessary consequences of 
its unscientific and unphilosophical construction. We find the 
same letter in an alphabet representing two, and, in some in¬ 
stances, three distinct sounds in the same language; and, on the 
contrary, one and the same sound having for its sign two or 
three different letters. This is precisely the reverse of what 
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constitutes perfection in an alphabet, wherein to each and every 
one of the elements enunciated should be given only the appro¬ 
priate sign, so that writing should be a perfect representation 
of pronunciation. On a comparison of the different alphabets, 
where all are bad, those of England and France are unquestion¬ 
ably the worst constructed, and fullest of serious defects. 

The Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, have done their ut¬ 
most to redeem the original faults of their alphabets, in having 
distinctly ascertained the value and souud of each letter, and 
maintaining it inviolate. Therefore, although there are both 
vowels and consonants in these languages, which in their artic¬ 
ulation are quite distinct from any in our own language, yet are 
the rules of pronunciation precise, and the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet really do represent the sounds appropriated to them, ena¬ 
bling the students to give to each its distinct and determinate 
value. In the English and French, on the contrary, the pro¬ 
nunciation does not only not follow the alphabet, but is also so 
variable as to be with difficulty brought within the discipline of 
rules. Not long ago, a lecturer at a mechanics’ institute, told us 
to pronounce our o as if it were u; would he not be more con¬ 
sistent if he were to tell us at the same time that our orthogra¬ 
phy is bad, and that the o should be altogether expelled ? Noth¬ 
ing can be more vicious than these fantastical alterations. By 
an indulgence in these useless deviations from established pro¬ 
nunciation, we render our language, beautiful as it ys, the scoff 
of surrounding nations; and by multiplying the difficulties which 
already beset its acquisition, prevent enlightened foreigners from 
pursuing its study, and from rendering our literature extended 
on the Continent, as it otherwise might be. 

Whilst we explain the reasons which in so great a measure 
have produced these variations in the European alphabets, we 
perceive also that each of them has sounds or pronunciations 
peculiar to itself, and almost unattainable by those to whom 
early habit has not familiarized them. Thus the English have 
their th, which in its two different pronunciations is so supreme¬ 
ly difficult to all the other nations of Europe. In one of its 
divisions, namely, as pronunciation in thick, or think, it is 
known in the Spanish language, and represented by zed. The 
Spaniards probably have it from the Carthaginians, a colony of 
Phoenicians, since in all the states of Barbary the theta is pro 
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nounced in the same manner. It is entirely unknown to all 
Europe besides, and being so peculiar in its sound, as to be in¬ 
capable of correct representation in any of the other European 
alphabets. 

In the same position is the German c/i, which has no parallel 
in the other languages named, except in the Spanish, whose 
jota and x have nearly the same pronunciation; and excepting 
also in Scotland, where loch and other words in ch are so pro¬ 
nounced. The Italians and French find this enunciation insu¬ 
perably difficult, and do not scruple to declare it utterly barba¬ 
rous. But each nation finds its own language alone soft and 
agreeable to the ear; and to one unaccustomed to the tones, 
the Italian language itself, ranking the softest amongst the Eu¬ 
ropeans, appears harsh and unnatural. The ch of the Germans 
has also two pronunciations perfectly distinct from each other. 
After i it is more soft and weak in the articulation, as in tch (1); 
whilst in buch, nacht , it is hard and forcible. The French 
grammarians, finding it utterly hopeless to paint this pronuncia¬ 
tion by any combination of letters, represent it as best emitted 
by preparing the mouth to spit, having at the same time the 
throat dry. This pronunciation is also given to the seventh 
letter in the Arabian alphabet, and is known also in the Russian 
and Polish. It may appear strange that the German ch does 
not prevail in the English language, being so essentially a Teu¬ 
tonic idiom: but there is little doubt that it did formerly exist, 
and has in most cases been converted into gh , as in night , 
right, daughter , for the German naught , recht, tochter. 

In the French, Spanish, and Italian languages, the l is the 
subject of the singular pronunciation, unknown to the English 
and German. It is emitted by pressing the flattened surface of 
the tongue against the palate, and is represented in French by 
ill, in Spanish by U , and in Italian by gli. It occurs in the 
French words fille, famillt ; in the Spanish, in llanos , llorar; 
and the Italian, figlia, famiglia. In the Polish language it has 
a different pronunciation, almost unique. It is formed by doub¬ 
ling the tongue up towards the bottom of the palate, and can be 
no otherwise described to those who have not heard it, than by 
its having a resemblance to the sound given to a word ending 
in 2c in an English song, when the voice rests upon it for a short 
time, or when the word little concludes a stanza. These pro- 
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nunciations are extremely difficult to the English and Germans. 
The letter l in the English language, as every body knows, is 
subject to a strange transformation, being in one instance pro¬ 
nounced as r. This occurs in the word colonel , which is in¬ 
variably pronounced kurnel. After such an absurdity as this, 
let no one laugh at the peculiarities of foreign tongues. 

In French and Italian, the gn has a pronunciation which is 
difficult to the Germans, as they have nothing analogous to it 
in their language. Our ing gives some idea of it, but it re¬ 
quires the tongue to be more firmly pressed against the palate 
than in articulating ing. The Spanish » is more singular. 

In German and Flemish, the English tr is pronounced as our 

v, and the v on the contrary as our f. The French have no 

w, though the same sound is given to their on. The Italians 
and Poles pronounce the c in a peculiar manner; in the first 
place, before e and i it becomes tche, tchi ; and in the latter, tsa, 
tse , &c. before all the vowels. In the other languages, it is k 
and then $, being about the most absurd letter in the alphabets 
of Europe. In English, in calm, it is k; in city , it is s. The 
same occurs in French. The Italians add an h in the hard 
pronunciation, and make it che. The Latin c is clearly the 
Greek kappa y and was so pronounced, as Kikero, Kaisar, al¬ 
ways so written in Greek /or the Latin, Cicero, Caesar; but, 
notwithstanding the identity of origin to all the European gram¬ 
mars, such are the various anomalies and appearances it now 
assumes. 

One of the effects which the extraordinary difference thus 
given to the value or pronunciation of the same letters produ¬ 
ces, is the confusion which it introduces into geography. A 
German traveller, describing the countries of the East, for in¬ 
stance, transfers into his own language the names of places, 
persons, or things, as pronounced in the Turkish, Arabian, or 
other Eastern language. We give them a perfectly different 
orthography when transferred into English; and the French, 
again, differ from both, and so on, until very great confusion 
ensues. The Travels of Niebuhr, admirable as they are, have 
this besetting difficulty to an English and French reader; and 
even the Researches of the Asiatic Society are exclaimed 
against on the Continent, on this account. Until the general 
European alphabet be established, which is, indeed, hopeless, 
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these incongruities must of course continue, as grammarians 
are, generally speaking, very difficult individuals to deal with. 

Another effect is, doubtless, what affects us more nearly, 
the increased difficulty in acquiring foreign languages. To read 
a language is indeed a very different thing from pronouncing it. 
Although most persons have an opportunity of discovering this 
truth, it will not be amiss to illustrate it with an anecdote, as 
related by Niebuhr. The learned Danish Professor of Arabic, 
Van Hoven, on arriving in Egypt from Europe, perfectly con¬ 
vinced of his own proficiency in Arabic, was utterly confound¬ 
ed at the first words be beard, having no idea of their meaning. 
The words were simply the talon alai kon, the salutation upon 
meeting; yet so different was their pronunciation from wliat he 
had pictured to himself and taught in the schools, that he un¬ 
derstood nothing of their meaning. His companion, Forskal, 
who did not know Arabian on landing in Egypt, acquired a per¬ 
fect fluency of it in fourteen months, whilst tne Professor Van 
Hoven was never able to understand it or make himself under¬ 
stood. Our own learned Pococke, versed as he was in the 
language, was also unable to dispense with an interpreter. Now, 
the pronunciation of the Arabian is, perhaps, not much more 
difficult than an European language, but having been acquired 
by these persons upon a system almost the reverse of the cor¬ 
rect one, they were unable to throw aside habits so long form¬ 
ed, and were hence unable to acquire the true articulation. 

This sketch, cursory as it may be, of the differences which 
exist in languages, touching their first ingredient, the alphabet, 
may perhaps induce the belief that nothing is less required than 
any more vacillations in pronunciation, and that the incessant 
promulgators of new systems are any thing but friends to the 
English language. 
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THE SISTERS. 

Sisters, sweet sisters! and two young and lovely girls bound¬ 
ed along the path that skirted the village, and stood by Lord 
Montville’s side. 

* Why wander so late, dear ones ? ’ was his inquiry, as he 
wound an arm round each of their slender waists, and drew them 
towards their own proud home, which stood embowered amidst 
tall ancestral trees. 

4 Walter, a smile plays o’er that lip, as if some passing 
thought were pleasant,’ said Agnes, the elder sister, as they 
entered the castle gate. 

‘ And, now that 1 remember, why did not Adelaide accom¬ 
pany you ? ’ asked Rosaline Montville.—* How can you leave 
her, even for an hour? ’ she continued, with a saucy air, which 
sat gracefully upon her young and beautiful face. ( But I do 
not wonder; for pure and sweet as these early flowers, is that 
gentle bride; I do love her, dearly, dearly.’ 

* Thank you, thank you, my own kind, enthusiastic, little 
sister,’ replied Col. Montville, his eyes glistening, as he gazed 
upon her animated face,—‘ but what says my Agnes ? Has she 
not also a portion of affection to bestow upon one, who rightly 
appreciates her noble and gifted mind ? ’ 

‘ Adelaide Montville is as dear to me as is my Rosaline, and 
that is a sufficient answer.’ 

‘ Though Rosaline does try your patience every day, by her 
wayward humors,’ exclaimed the younger sister; ‘ but come, 
let us hasten, for I see there are strangers in the drawing¬ 
room.’ 

As they entered the spacious, and well-lighted apartment, 
they saw, in addition to the usual family,—two gentlemen, 
one of whom stood at the extremity of the room with Lady 
Montville. They were engaged in deep and earnest conversa¬ 
tion, and Adelaide’s hand was clasped in his. Amazement was 
depicted upon the countenances of the sisters, as Walter drew 
them towards his wife. 
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‘ Adelaide, my love! ’ said he, ‘ I have brought you home 
our truants,’ and as his eye met hers, a significant glance passed 
between them, and a smile lighted up his fine features. 

‘ Agnes, Rosaline, what punishment ought you to have,’ said 
she, in a lively tone, ‘ for so often whiling away my husband 
from my side ? I shall begin to be jealous of these [moonlight 
rambles; but I forgive you this once, as I feel very happy this 
evening ; and now let me introduce to you two of my oldest 
and nearest friends, Lord Villers, my cousin, and Col. Dudly. 

The aspect of the nobleman was cold and proud, but his 
friend was the very beau ideal of manly beauty. With a brow 
lofty and intellectual, and that sparkling glance that seldom wo¬ 
man’s heart resists—he gracefully paid his compliments to Miss 
Montville and her sister, and soon engaged them in a lively 
conversation. Lord Villers stood apart, gazing upon the pen¬ 
sive loveliness of Agnes, as though she was some star to be 
worshipped afar off, but not approached. Beneath that garb of 
coldness and pride, glowed a heart the most kind and affection¬ 
ate, and feelings warm and quick. He had married very young 
in life, to please his parents, rather than from choice of his own, 
and had now been a widower a little more than a year, with 
one sweet boy, of whom he was passionately fond. 

Absorbed in reverie, he heeded not those around him, until 
Lord Montville, touching his arm, exclaimed, ‘ Why Villers! 
is the magic spell of some fairy, woven round you, that you 
stand as one entranced ? Adelaide has been talking to you some 
moments without receiving an answer.’ 

Lord Villers apologized for his inattention, and, offering his 
arm to Lady Montville, joined the gay group. 

A lay or two after, the parly at the castle were upon a visit 
to a neighboring gentleman, with one daughter, and towards 
evening the younger part of the company strolled out into the 
Park. 

‘ Annette Wilby, the pretty village girl, who lives down by 
the mill, is to be married this evening,’ said Miss Fortescue, 
the friend at whose house they were visiting. ‘ She is a pro¬ 
tege of mine, and I promised to be present; therefore I must 
insist upon all accompanying me. Rosaline promised to be 
bridesmaid.’ 

( With all my heart,’ exclaimed Col. Dudly, ‘ anything for 
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novelty,’—and the party, also, as readily acquiesced in her 
proposition. 

Miss Fortescue and Rosaline now led the way towards the 
village, and soon arrived at the church. 

The bridal party soon made their appearance, and Rosaline 
took her place by the side of the bride. After the conclusion 
of the solemn and impressive ceremony, Constance Fortescue in* 
vited them to come up to the Hall and partake of a little col¬ 
lation, which she had given orders to have prepared for them. 

During the walk home, Col. Dudly, upon whose arm Rosa¬ 
line hung, exerted himself to entertain and amuse her. The 
rich stories of his cultivated mind were unfolded to her 
view, and she wondered how one so gifted could ever prefer 
her company to that of her high-minded and intellectual sister. 
She relapsed into silence, and Dudly, whose eye was bent upon 
her lovely face, suddenly exclaimed, 

‘ A gypsy encampment, upon my word ! come, Miss Mont- 
ville, let us take a peep into futurity. To cross the band of 
yon dark-eyed lass with a piece of silver, would be to ensure us 
endless happiness. 9 Rosaline laughed, and the gay group, with 
the exception of Agnes and Lord Villers, who had walked for¬ 
ward, drew near the gypsies. 

( Blessings upon your pretty face ; a coronet is in store for 
you, and wealth and happiness! ’ exclaimed the girl, as Miss 
Fortescue extended her hand. 

Caroline Fortescue colored deeply, and Rosaline glanced 
archly towards Charles Fitz Walter, a dark-eyed, lively young 
man, grandson to the Earl of D-. 

‘ What is my fate ? ’ laughingly asked Dudly. 

‘ You’ll win the love of a fair and gentle lady. You’ll wed 
her too; but shadows are in your path. The arrow that wounds 
her will be winged by your hand, and not till her head is bowed 
in sorrow and desolation, shall you see your errors.’ 

‘ A pleasant destiny, 1 declare,’ observed Dudly, though his 
cheek turned pale and his lip quivered. ( But, Miss Montville, 
do not be deterred by my ill luck,—give your hand.’ 

The girl gazed earnestly upon the small and beautiful hand 
extended to her, and something like a sigh escaped her as she 
said, ‘ Lady, sweet lady, the coming years, I grieve to say, 
will dim that brow, and pale that blushing cheek. Thy star of 
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hope will sink in gloom; the rose in thy bright garland fade; 
but though thy heaven be overcast by clouds, yet at the last shall 
the sunlight illumine thy path.’ 

‘ Come, Lena, I will hear no more ; there is silver for you,’ 
and drawing the arm of the agitated Rosaline within bis own, 
Dudly turned away. 

‘ Rosaline, such a destiny cannot be yours,’ he exclaimed, as 
they pursued their walk. * So young, so bright, so beautiful, 
earth’s fairest flowers should be strewed around you.’ Before 
she had time to reply, Lord Villers and Agnes, who had retraced 
their footsteps, joined them. 

‘ My sister, you are pale and agitated—what, what has hap¬ 
pened, dearest ? ’ was the affectionate exclamation of Agnes. 

‘ Miss Montville was only a little frightened by a gypsy,’ 
replied Dudly, trying to laugh. 

The penetrating eye of Lord Villers saw that something more 
than the reason which Julian gave was the matter; but aware of 
his friend’s open disposition, he was right in judging that Dudly 
would not conceal anything from him. 

The villagers had a dance upon the lawn, and each of the 
party, at the Hall, presented the pretty bride with some suit¬ 
able present. She blushingly curtesied her thanks, and then 
joined the group assembled around the bountiful tables. Miss 
Fortescue looked on with a calm pleasure, happy that her own 
condescension and kindness had been the means of giving some 
happy moments to her father’s tenantry, who were fondly at¬ 
tached to every member of the family. 

After they separated for the night, Julian Dudly drew his 
friend aside, and communicated to him the events of the walk, 
and had the satisfaction of being laughed at by Lord Villers, 
who considered the whole as a childish piece of folly—but it 
had made an impression upon the mind of the Col. not easily 
erased. 

Days and weeks passed on, and Col. Dudly was the ac¬ 
knowledged lover of Rosaline. A shade of sadness rested 
upon the fair face of Agnes, and there were times when a sigh 
would burst from her pale lips; even amid the gorgeous pa¬ 
geantry of the festival, or by the quiet starlit waters. Lady 
Montville often gazed earnestly upon her, as if to read her 
thoughts, and Walter trembled at the change in her demeanor. 

‘Are you ill, dearest ?’ they would ask, in such an accent 
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of deep tenderness as often brought the tears into her eyes, but 
the answer was always ‘ No,’ in a sweet sorrowful tone. Tbit 
some grief preyed upoo her spirits they were convinced, but 
they would not force her confidence. 

‘ And now, good folks, all,’ exclaimed Lady Montville, one 
evening, when Lord Villers and Col. Dudly were their only guests 
—‘ allow me to present Col. Dudly to you in his true charac¬ 
ter, that of my wild and wilful brother Julian, who, having a 
slight dash of romance in his disposition, chose to come to the 
castle in masquerade ; but I shall keep his secret no longer, so 
you must even pardon his deception, Rosaline. The astonish¬ 
ment of the group, excepting Lord Villers and Walter, was 
great, and Rosaline was delighted, but still there were moments 
when the prophecy of the gypsy girl hung as a weight upon her 
spirits. 

The bridal day arrived, and with tears of mingled pleasure 
and pain, Rosaline Montville parted from her home. Many a 
blessing was bestowed upon her, and many a heart's best pray¬ 
er put up for the happiness of the young and beautiful creature. 
Agnes kissed her sweet sister, and convulsively grasped the 
hand of her new brother, and in a few moments she was alone 
in the hall. She could not, she would not again enter the draw¬ 
ing-room, and hastily running down the steps she soon found 
herself beside the small river that wandered through her broth¬ 
er’s grounds. Sitting down in a small arbor, which bad tan 
constructed for them by Walter in their childish days, she aid 
her head upon her hand and wept long and bitterly—murmured 
words of passionate import fell from her lips. 

‘ The smiling, happy bridesmaid ! did I not personate her 
well. Little they dreamt that the playful tone, the smiling lip 
were as agony to the heart; and she, pure and gentle, she will 
be blessed. 0! tis fearful to love as woman loves. My idol f 
Dudly, from this moment you are only my brother,*—and, 
wiping all traces of emotion from her face, she was preparing 
to return, when a step caused her to start. There was one 
eye had, during the ceremony, read every thought of hers 
—one heart which had poured out all its passionate feelings 
upon her, and who now sought her in that loue and silent spot. 
Lord Villers took her hand, ‘Agnes, dear, dear Agnes, you 
have been weeping: do not join yon gay revellers, but wander 
with me beneath these beautiful trees.’ She consented, and 
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the mild, soothing words of her companion came as a 4 leaf of 
healing ’ to her weary spirit. She knew that he was possessed 
of her secret, and was grateful for his sympathy and kindness. 
They returned to the house, and ere Agnes retired to rest, that 
night, she sought Lady Moniville, and gave her her entire con¬ 
fidence—Adelaide wept with her. 

‘ My noble-minded Agnes! and loving Dudly so, did you sti¬ 
fle all your kind feelings, and appear cold, because you knew 
that Rosaline had given him her young heart. Yes! had you 
but exhibited to his view the treasures of your mind and heart, 
you would have conquered, for he was certainly fonder of you 
at first. Your coldness chilled him, and he turned to Rosaline 
for affection—generous one, you will yet be happy.’ 

‘ The harpstrings are broken, the sweet flower faded,’ said 
Agnes, mournfully. ‘ The spell is dissolved; but, Adelaide, 
dearest, for happiness I trust not earth—my hope is beyond it 
—a few wearisome years and Agnes Montville will be as a thing 
forgotten—but if her memory live in the hearts of the poor and 
the needy, I shall be happy.’ 

Two years passed away, and on a dark, dreary evening, in 
the month of December, Agnes Montville sat by the side of 
her sister’s sick bed. Change had done its work upon the fair 
face of Rosaline. Her head rested on her sister’s bosom, and 
their hands were tenderly clasped together: a step approached, 
and the door of the chamber slowly opened. Rosaline half 
raised her head, and, closing her eyes, sunk back as she met her 
husband’s glance. 

( Agnes here ! ’ he exclaimed, ( tis well, madam, any one’s 
presence is preferred to that of your husband ; but she, good 
and pure as she is, will, l hope, teach you that your career of 
folly will end in misery.’ 

‘ Spare me, spare me, Julian,’ cried the unhappy wife, 
whilst a convulsive sob shook her slender frame—‘you wrong 
me, you know you do: ’ then, as if a sudden thought flashed 
across her mind, she started up, and fixing her dark eye full upou 
her husband, exclaimed—‘ Julian, do you remember the gyp¬ 
sy’s prophecy ? ’ 

Col. Dudly started, and turned pale, but spoke not, and in 
a few moments left the room. An hour elapsed, and Rosaline 
h?d wept herself to sleep, when Agnes was summoned to the 
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drawing-room. She found Col. Dudly in great agitation. 
( Agnes,’ said he, ( what do you think of Rosaline ? ’ was his 
abrupt question. 

‘ That the rose on her young cheek is becoming paler and 
paler, and the light of her bright eye dim,’ was her answer ; 
‘ consumption wears many aspects.’ 

* Consumption! ’ exclaimed the conscience stricken husband, 
‘ oh! Heaven, do you think she will die ? ’ 

( Col. Dudly,’ replied Agnes, haughtily, ( you swore at the 
altar, and in the presence of your God, to cherish and protect 
the young being who gave you a priceless treasure in the affec¬ 
tions of her pure and guileless heart. How you have fulfilled 
that trust you can yourself best answer. You have insulted 
Rosaline by your suspicions—you have wounded and crushed 
her spirit; and now, only, when she is fading to a brighter home, 
do you begin to feel ? You know Agnes Montville, Col. Dudly, 
and you know that her word is truth. I know all that has pass¬ 
ed, and I know that you have wronged her. She is wholly 
innocent of even feeling more than the affection of a friend for 
Mr. Fitz Walter, and to satisfy you, Miss Fortescue, this month, 
gives him her hand, and Rosaline has been her friend and con¬ 
fident this year past, but fettered by a promise not to tell even 
you of it, until the death of the old Earl, in consequence of 

some old feud between the two families. The Earl of- 

died yesterday, and Rosaline is absolved from her promise.’* 

Sweet were the tears of Rosaline as she leant upon her hus¬ 
band’s shoulder and heard him ask forgiveness for all his harsh¬ 
ness and unkindness. ‘ But, dearest,’ said he, kissing her pale 
brow—‘ This is a lesson never to be forgotten. A wife should 
never give a promise to even her nearest friend, to conceal any¬ 
thing from her husband. Mutual confidence is indispensable to 
ensure happiness in the marriage state ; but as the old gypsy’s 
prophecy has been accomplished,’ he added, more gaily, and 
folding her to his heart, 1 let us hope that happiness may yet 
gild our path.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Agnes, ‘ and now that Walter and Adelaide have 
so urgently requested us to join their Christmas party, we will 
all go down and try to bring some color into this pale cheek, 
kissing her sister—‘ Adelaide’s vivacity and kind nursing will 
do much to restore it.’ 

It was Christmas Eve, and a large party were assembled i n 
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the drawing-room of Lord Montville. All his dear ones were 
there, and Rosaline, with a smile on her lip, and a cheek pale, 
but not sorrowful, was lying on a couch conversing in a low 
tone with Lord Villers: Agnes was not present. In a small 
parlor opening into the garden, sat Lady Montville, and by 
her side was a beautiful boy of three years old. Agnes entered 
the room, and the child left Lady Montville and bounded to¬ 
wards her. She kissed its fair brow, and took the little crea¬ 
ture upon her lap. Adelaide smiled, and soon after left the 
room, telling her that she would send the maid for Julian. The 
child had wound bis little hands in Agnes’ beautiful ringlets, and 
was playfully peeping through them into her face. The door 
opened softly, and Lord Villers entered. Agnes started from her 
seat, and would have retreated, but Lord Villers gently forced 
her back to her seat 

‘ Agnes! ’ exclaimed he, passionately, 1 1 have long sought 
for this opportunity of unveiling my heart to you, but you have 
avoided me. You know how deeply, how devotedly I have 
loved you; and now, Agnes, dearest, will you not listen to my 
suit?’ 

Agnes’ head was bent down. ‘ I have loved once unhappily, 
my Lord; I have told you this before. I esteem you, I ac¬ 
knowledge your many virtues, but I had made up my mind not 
to marry.’ * 

‘ Agnes, say not so—if years of devotion will win your heart, 
tftey shall be yours ; my lot is lonely and desolate ; will you let 
it remain so—let my boy, my motherless boy, be my pleader. 
Julian, ask Miss Montville to let you always be with her. Tell 
her that your father’s home is sad, and ask her to let her smile 
shed happiness around.’ The child did as he was told, and 
throwing his arms round her neck, put up his pretty mouth to 
kiss her. 

The noble qualities of Lord Villers had not been unappreci¬ 
ated by Agnes. Though cold and haughty to others, to her he 
had bowed and worshipped, and she had lately began to think 
that her heart was not so much opposed to his suit as formerly. 
The last plea had succeeded; Julian’s soft kiss had gained the 
victory. Agnes looked up, and she met Lord Villers gaze’ as 
his arm encircled her waist. She hid her blushes in his bosom 
, as she murmured, 1 Edward, I am thine! ’—Ere another 
Christmas, Agnes was Lady Villers. M. M. 
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THE STEAM BOAT. 

On the evening of the 20th September, 18—, I stepped for 
the first time, on board a steam-boat. All things were new and 
strange ; but my attention was chiefly attracted by the different 
aspects of the several passengers. Some who had come in 
time, were standing on deck calmly watching the more tardy, 
as they hurried along shouting for their baggage, and causing 
great bustle and confusion. 

At length the last stroke of the bell was borne away on the 
breeze, and the boat left the wharf. As the noble thing passed 
on, ruffling the dark waters, and the snow-white foam leaped 
up its sides as if to welcome the glorious object, a sad, sad feel¬ 
ing came over me, when 1 thought that we were leaving home, 
and friends, and all that was dear, perhaps for the last time, to 
go— whither ? To mingle with the world, where none would 
know, or love, or care for us, and all would appear as cold and 
distant as the dark, dusky forms, which could be seen by the 
faint moonlight, pacing the shore and watching the slowly reced¬ 
ing vessel. 

Midnight came, and with it a furious wind, which, together 
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with the engine impelled us forward at a fearful rate. On we 
went, ploughing the dark ocean, whose waves rolled up around 
us as if to clasp us in their cold embrace. By the faint moon¬ 
light which occasionally glimmered through the black threaten¬ 
ing clouds, that hurried across the heavens as if bent on some 
direful errand, we saw a dark object approaching. It was a 
ship bearing down directly upon us, the watch apparently asleep, 
and we not seen. Destruction seemed inevitable. What should 
m be in the path of such a monster! Every breath was sus¬ 
pended ; all stood in death-like silence, waiting the final, stun¬ 
ning blow, and crash, and all would be over. Suddenly we 
were seen. It veered to the right, and passed by us. We 
plunged headlong into the gulph formed by the sudden motion, 
were stationary a moment at the bottom,—every timber creak¬ 
ed, the whole vessel groaned, then, like the last struggle of a 
dying animal, one leap was given and we shot to the summit of 
the wave. The waters foamed and boiled angrily round us, 
as if still seeking to regain the prey which had been snatched 
from their very jaws. But the noble vessel bore us safely on, 
leaping and careering proudly over the deep, rejoicing in her 
own strength and glory. One long drawn sigh burst from 
every bosom, which from excess of terror had been stilled, 
and some who had never been known to own a God, now bow¬ 
ed themselves to offer thanks to Heaven for their escape from 
the two-fold danger from which they had been rescued. H. 
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THE SUPPOSED REFLECTIONS OF A BLIND 
GIRL-AGED TWELVE. 

I would that I were not deprived of sight, then I could 
view the glorious sun and the moon, of which I hear so much 
in those sweet songs that are sung to me. They tell me that 
the moon is white—what is white ? I ask. Snow is white, they 
say, and when I take some snow in my hand, it is very cold, 
and it makes my fingers tingle; and then how very cold the 
moon must be. It is no wonder that we gather round the fire 
at night, and shrink under our bed-clothes. 

The sun, how opposite ! I feel its warmth very sensibly. I 
hear that it is the sun which makes all things flourish. What 
are trees ? they say that they are sticks, with other sticks 
growing out of them, covered with green leaves, and with those 
beautiful peaches, apples, and pears, which I love so well. 
What is green ? the grass is green, they tell me, and so is the 
foliage of every tree ; and they also say that it is the most beau¬ 
tiful of all colors; and what does beautiful mean ? they say 
that every thing that is not homely is beautiful; and what does 
homely mean ? They tell me that the moon, the stars, trees 
and flowers, birds and fruit, are beautiful; and that a tree strip¬ 
ped of its branches and green leaves is not beautiful, and that 
my mother is not beautiful; but from what I know of beauty, 
I should say that she was very beautiful, more beautiful than the 
sun, or moon, the trees or flowers. She is not as cold as the 
moon, nor as warm as the sun, and she is kinder than the trees, 
for they only give me fruits, and she watches over me when I 
am well, and when I am sick, and she sings me sweet songs, 
and tells me sweet stories, and she endeavors to make me im¬ 
agine the sun and the moon, the trees and the flowers. She 
says that the moon is round, and when I ask her what round is, 
she bids me take an apple and pass my hands over it, and then 
over a book, and she tells me the apple is round and the book 
jlat, and that the moon, the sun, and the earth, which we tread 
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upon, are also round, though much larger. When I ask her 
what larger means, she bids me take another apple, and I feel 
that I can but just hold it in both my hands, and then another 
which I can hold in one hand, and she says that the one which 
takes both hands to hold is the largest. Then she says God 
makes the sun give light; and when 1 ask her what light is, she 
tells me it is that which enables her to read, and which gives me 
warmth; and that, when the sun leaves us to go to other coun¬ 
tries, he reflects but part of his light on the moon, and that is 
the reason why she is not as warm as the sun. And then 1 ask 
her if reflects does not mean thinking, and that I should think 
the sun would not give away his precious thoughts to the moon. 
I wish he would give them to me, for oftentimes I lie awake 
and have nothing to think about. What can it mean ? what are 
other countries, I inquire, and then she tells me that on this 
large apple or earth, on which we live, there are other coun¬ 
tries, far away from ours, separated by oceans, in some of 
which it is many times warmer than it is here ; and in some the 
sun gives all its warmth to the moon, and there is no warmth in 
those countries; many months are like one night, and then a 
number are like our days; and some people are black, some 
white, and some red ; and when 1 ask her what black and red 
mean, she says that the night is dark, and the sun red, and that 
I am white, very white; and when I ask her why I am not cold, 
she tells me that the sun gives we warmth ; and then I wish 
that I were not blind, and could see all the glorious things with 
which this world abounds. 

Then I think of the good God, who made all the beautiful and 
pleasant things; and think that when I die I shall have light, 
and that the happiness of heaven will not be denied me ; and 
that I shall then see things more beautiful and glorious than this 
world can produce ; and then I go to sleep quietly, relying on 
this hope, and trusting to open my eves to perfect vision. 

S. 
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THE TILLAGE MATCHMAKERS IN A QUANDARY. 

It was early in the spring of 1820, that a schooner was seen 
approaching the harbor of a pleasant town in New England. 
Among the passengers who thronged the deck, while the tea¬ 
sel was taking in tier canvass and preparing to near the wharf, 
was a young man, whose look and manner betrayed little inter¬ 
est in the busy scene around him. He had been rapidly pro¬ 
pelled onward for the last fortnight, both by wind and steam, 
until all at once he found himself at his destined port, Jar away 
from pleasant friends and the home he loved ; and no wonder 
that, to him, both the present and the future wore an uncertain 
and a gloomy aspect. 

It was expected that the vessel, which had just arrived, would 
bring a young gentleman of talent and worth to take charge of 
an academy in the place, which was already in successful ope¬ 
ration, and which was beginning to be nursed, for those days, 
with uncommon tenderness. Much was said of the talents of 
the stranger who was now daily expected, and much benefit, it 
was confidently hoped, would result from his active co-opera¬ 
tion with the Iriends of the academy. Mr. M., one of the trus¬ 
tees, was now among the crowd upon the wharf, eager to show 
the stranger due honor, by conducting him to his house and offer¬ 
ing him every thing convenient for his future accommodation. 
However disinterested and courteous his intentions really were, 
it seemed good to Him 4 who knoweth even the thoughts and 
intents of the heart,’ to counteract them. After carefully scru¬ 
tinizing the party on deck;and bestowing two or three searching 
glances upon the young man whom we have already introduced 
to the reader, and who, notwithstanding his faded plaid cloak 
and heavy looking eye, was in reality the scholar expected, the 
gentleman slowly departed without farther inquiry. It seemed 
to him utterly inconsistent that a noble soul and a gifted mind 
could be connected with so little display ; and thus the stranger 
was left to tread his way alone in search of a stranger’s home. 
And yet he was not alone ; an unerring Hand guided his foot¬ 
steps, and before nightfall the wanderer found himself just where, 
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of all places, he wished to be,—fairly domesticated in the family 
of the good old clergyman. The advantages of the very best 
society, both far and near, the treasures of his private library, and 
more than all, the benefits of his own invaluable conversation 
and counsel, were now freely bestowed upon bis grateful guest, 
and Henry Hubert found himself perfectly at ease in his new 
home, and deeply interested in his new labors. These were ar¬ 
duous and difficult, but be bad never yet shrunk from exertion 
or fatigue, and had oot now to learn that pleasure and toil could 
go hand in hand. 

As might be supposed, the arrival of so interesting a stranger 
did not pass unnoticed by the people of a place whose popula¬ 
tion could not exceed two thousand. Notwithstanding his plain 
exterior and unpretending manners, he soon won golden opin¬ 
ions from the old, and cordial approbation from the young. He 
was always dignified, h id a peculiar faculty in expressing him¬ 
self happily on all occasions, and always pursued an even, con¬ 
sistent course. And then, in their public meetings of a social 
kind, he poured out his soul with such simple yet fervid elo¬ 
quence, that every heart feit and acknowledged his influence. 
Under the inspiration of his lofty feelings, and while throwing 
out his earnest thoughts in his own glowing and beautiful lan¬ 
guage, it was wonderful to note the gradual transformation of 
his feature^:until he seemed almost a model of manly dignity 
and beauty. Such is the power of an intellect highly cultivated, 
wM tve&lbing forth the aspirations of a soul which Heaven has 
stgjqpgd Vub its own divine impress, and honored with its high 
cqjgnunion. Strange that dress and finery should ever be re¬ 
lated to as an embellishment, when the adornments of the mind 
Can confer so much greater splendor and command such a 
mightier influence! 

ft was certainly not the belief of all the good ladies of N. 
that ‘ matches are made in heaven,’ for scarcely was the young 
stranger comfortably settled in his new home, ere some of them 
were beginning to think him a suitable companion for one of 
their daughters or near femaie relatives. Not a few mothers 
gave wise hints to their daughters on the subject, and pleasant 
tea-parties to allure the young gentleman. At first, Mr. Hubert 
thought them extremely civil, and he felt extremely obliged to 
them as a matter of course, and divided his attentions among 
the old and the young, the grave and the gay, as well as he knew 
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how. But as the young ladies were not quite so discreet as 
their mothers in the movements of the game, and as Hubert pos¬ 
sessed a good share of natural discernment, he soon saw through 
their plans and resolved to prostrate them all. He had a double 
reason for this apparently ungrateful course; for, with all his 
plain common sense, there was a good deal of romance in his 
composition, and by far too much real delicacy of character 
about him, to relish the idea of ladies’ making the first advances 
in matrimonial affairs; and he had, moreover, already one, who, in • 
his inmost heart, he had determined to win as his 4 lady love.’ 
Who the lady was, he had not yet ascertained, for he had seen 
her only at the public examination, at the close of the preced¬ 
ing term, where she appeared to much advantage as a scholar, 
though, of course, unconscious of his deep interest in her. Lest 
he should betray that interest, he had not even ventured to in¬ 
quire her name. But so confident was he of the loveliness of 
her character, from gazing at her expressive countenance, that he 
would willingly then have entrusted his all of happiness to her 
care, and blessed her as his future bride. She appeared to him 
very young, and wholly untaught in the ways of the world ; but 
while the lower part of her face wore an expression of almost 
infantile sweetness, and her complexion had all the delicacy and 
freshness of early childhood, her full broad forehead and elo- 
quent eye bespoke an intellect already highly cultivated and 
rich in future promise. There was something in the look and 
manner of the young creature before him, which invited his con¬ 
fidence and won his heart; and, as he gazed, he almost fancied 
her fresh from the bowers of Paradise itself. He longed to win 
her, pure as she was, and educate her for himself, ere an inter¬ 
course with the world had sullied the freshness of her character, 
or poisoned the deep fount of her innocent joys. 

Laura Greame was in reality somewhat older than she seem¬ 
ed, for nineteen pleasant springs had blended the perfume of their 
flowers with the breath of her existence. The retired manner 
in which she had been educated, the simplicity of her character, 
and her buoyant health, had all combined to make her look scarce 
sixteen. As Laura had neither brother or sister for a compan¬ 
ion, she had amused herself in childhood by wandering over her 
father’s grounds, plucking the wild flowers as they grew, and 
transplanting them to her own little flower-garden ; or in gazing 
at the noble river which laved the lawn in front of her father's 
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cottage, and tumbled over the rocks just below. Thus, with her 
book or ber pencil and the beautiful landscrpe before her, Lau¬ 
ra bad felt the need of few companions to make her hours pass 
pleasantly and profitably away. All nature spoke a language 
soothing and elevating to her thoughts, and her heart had drank 
in its inspiration. Nothing, as yet, had ever occurred to mar 
ber tranquillity. She had seen and conversed with many agree¬ 
able young gendemen, but not one had even stirred die deep 
fount of tenderness which lay like an unknown gem garnered 
up in ber inmost heart. And thus undisturbed it might ever 
have remained, had it been her lot to mingle with beings of only 
ordinary capacities, and she could have never known what a 
blessed thing it is to feel every chord of the heart thrill with a 
holy, happy, and unutterable affection. She had seen the stran¬ 
ger, and listened to his extemporary addresses, until she felt that 
he was a noble and a gifted being. But the idea of attracting 
Air attention had never once occurred to her; and, as to loving 
him—who does not know that it is contrary to woman’s unper¬ 
verted nature to love a being by w hom she has not first been 
taught to feel that she has been beloved ? 

It was a balmy afternoon in June, and Hubert had wandered 
on with a companion by the side of the beautiful river which 
wound itself through the valley, until, wearied with their long 
walk, they sat down beneath an oak that threw' its branches 
over the rapids below. It was a seat which a painter might 
have coveted. Just above, the river took a graceful sweep, as 
if to gather strength for the angry contest with the rocks below 
them; and farther on was a noble background of hill and moun¬ 
tain scenery, with clouds of every tint, giv ing, by their splendid 
drapery, a finish to all the rest. 

‘ Will you not extend your walk a little farther,’ said his 
friend, as Hubert rose to return to town ; *■ there is a very pret¬ 
ty girl who lives just beyond us, and we can make her a call.’ 
Had Hubert suspected who the lady was, to whom his friend 
alluded, he would gladly have accepted his invitation; but as it 
was, he preferred an immediate return to the village, and thus 
another month passed away ere he was introduced to Laura 
Greame. But, even after this event took place, Hubert had 
little opportunity for some time of conversing with her. He 
was soon satisfied that she admitted no gentleman’s particular 
attentions ; but then it was hardly less discouraging to find her 
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ever under the wing of some older female friend, who assumed 
a kind of patronizing air, and as effectually prevented any near¬ 
er acquaintance. At length, late in the autumn, he bad an op¬ 
portunity of meeting her at a social evening party, and be found 
himself still more deeply interested in her than ever. He then 
resolved to ascertain immediately what were his future prospects 
in regard to her affection. Before taking this step, be unfold¬ 
ed his wishes to a married lady, upon whose discretion he 
could safely rely, and solicited her advice ujw>n the subject. He 
wished to learn if he should be considered forward or presuming 
by the young lady and her friends, should he frankly and with¬ 
out farther delay make known to them the state of his feelings. 
She encouraged his hopes, but advised him to wait until she had 
matured a little plan which the circumstances of the case seem¬ 
ed to suggest. Hubert readily complied, and in a few days be 
was made acquainted with her plan and its success. 

‘ You know,’ said she, 4 that I have not always been a resident 
of N., and that, of course, I do not know personally so much of 
Miss Greame as many others must; so 1 have been practising 
a little harmless act, for your benefit and my own better satis¬ 
faction. I wanted you to be certain that all was right, ere you 
commenced linking yourself with another for life, and I have 
been calling on all my acquaintances, and getting myself great 
credit for punctuality, and at the same time have introduced Miss 
Greame’s name in a manner to elicit their opiuion. She has ev¬ 
ery where been spoken of in the highest terms. You can, l think, 
incur no risk in proposing for her immediately, and unless her 
prepossessions are widely different from some of our young la¬ 
dies about town, you will certainly succeed.’ Hubert did not 
need to be told that he was popular with certain young ladies of 
the village ; but he considered this no proof that he was a favor¬ 
ite of Laura Greame, and felt far from sure that with a word he 
could win her as his wife. 

The cold dreary winter had been passed by Laura on a visit 
to a distant relative, and it was not until her return in the spring 
that she and Hubert again met. But it was in the bosom of 
her family, as her accepted lover, that she then received him, 
and her heart had gathered in the interval many a new, and rich, 
and holy feeling. Thus weeks passed away in a delicious and 
tranquil enjoyment, while the world around were still in igno¬ 
rance of their preference. It was at an evening party, compos* 
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ed of the very elite of the village, when Laura first suspected 
she was treading upon difficult ground. She saw that Hubert 
was the decided favorite of her sex, present, and she felt not a 
little amused at the marked attentions which were so generally 
paid him. But as yet she was hardly aware of the deep game 
which had been played during her absence, in which she would 
now be deemed an unwelcome intruder, and that the pleasant 
looks, which every where met her, might soon he changed to 
coldness or hate. Strange, that such a feeling for such a cause 
can ever find place in the female breast! Strange, that woman, 
whose heart is formed so susceptible of every generous and lofty 
feeling, should ever thus debase the noble nature, and fling from 
her that native loveliness of character, which is at once her 
charm, her happiness, and her defence! Oh, how much more 
it would become her to subdue every rising of selfishness or of 
envy, and tocultivate to their highest degree the gentle, and deli¬ 
cate, and lofty traits of her character, which would make her in¬ 
deed, ‘ Heaven’s best gift to man.’ But, alas for herself and for 
the world! woman is not all she might be, nor all she must be, 
ere her influence shall shed a light and a glory w hich shall hal¬ 
low the pathway of earth’s mightiest and frailest ones. 

As soon as it began to be reported that Hubert was attentive 
to Laura Greame, the news spread like wildfire through the vil¬ 
lage. To all it was a subject of interest, because it was unex¬ 
pected ; but to some it caused astonishment, unfeigned and deep 
disappointment. That Hubert should have frustrated their dar¬ 
ling schemes, in a way of which they had not even dreamed, was 
not to be borne for a moment. And so they concluded that 
theirmost proper course was to take dear revenge upon Laura. 
For a month the village was a scene of female gossiping, such 
as probably has never disgraced it since. The interest was con¬ 
fined almost wholly to the ladies. Not a few dinners, however, 
were ‘ spoiled in the cooking ’ during this eventful month; and 
perhaps some poor husband or father, had he known the cause, 
might have wished Laura and her lover far away on some island 
in the moon, of which we have recently had so fanciful a de¬ 
scription ; and they perhaps might have thought it the kindest 
wish in the world, though uttered even so ungraciously. And 
here, gentle reader, let me say that this meddlesome and gos¬ 
siping propensity, which never accompanies real mental eultiva- 
ton, has spoiled more dinners, a thousand fold, than all the 
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knowledge of metaphysics or mathematics which woman ever 
has, or ever may possess. Although it is a fact so notorious 
as to make us blush for very shame, that every village has one 
or more of these female gossips or busy managers of other peo¬ 
ple's affairs, who occupy various stations in society, yet it can¬ 
not for a moment be admitted that females are more naturally 
inclined to these propensities than the opposite sex. And that 
they even become so in reality, is only one proof from many 
(of a more attractive kind, truly) that they possess minds which 
must be active, and which may do incalculable mischief , unless 
trained to act right. And is it strange that woman, who is so 
generally educated on a narrow contracted plan, should lona- 
times find the force of such education too strong for lier undis¬ 
ciplined mind to overcome ? Rather may it be matter of won¬ 
der, that, with all the obstacles in the way of her mental and mor¬ 
al culture, she takes so high a stand in the intellectual world, 
and sends forth so healthful an influence upon society. 

For one month, with certain ladies in the village of N., the 
engagement of Hubert and Laura was a topic of deep and con¬ 
stant interest. Whenever the subject was introduced, the elder 
ones lifted up their hands and eyes with an expression of utter 
amazement, and exclaimed, ‘ What an unsuitable match! ’ Laura, 
in tbeii opinion, was by far too ignorant of the world and of hu¬ 
man nature, ever to be a proper companion for Henry Hubert 
And then, she had been known to refuse several offers, which 
were quite as good as she had any reason to expect, and this 
looked very much against her. And as they looked upon their 
own daughters, who had been, year after year, decked out for 
public display, and who had never yet been asked for in mar¬ 
riage, they could not but wonder, that an artless girl, who had 
rather shunned than courted the public eye, should be thus pre¬ 
ferred. They forgot that their present course was giving Lau¬ 
ra one of the most useful lessons in human nature, which she 
needed to learn, and that it was not necessary that she should 
become mistress of all the wisdom which themselves possess¬ 
ed. Nor did they once dream that her very artlessness was 
one of her chief recommendations to the favorable notice of the 
truly wise and good. The younger ladies, who were personally 
interested in the matter, maintained towards Laura the utmost 
coldness and reserve, giving out, by their air and manner, that 
they did not even consider her as an acquaintance. 
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Laura was at first so much disturbed by these appearances 
of disapprobation, and so concerned lest she might become les¬ 
sened in the estimation of her lover, that she began to ask her 
own heart if she could discard him, should duty seem to de¬ 
mand of her such a sacrifice. But her uneasiness was quickly 
dissipated, when Hubert informed her of the little artifice which 
his friend had practised upon those very ladies who now took 
so deep an interest in their affairs, and who, in their candid mo¬ 
ments, had passed the highest encomiums upon her. 

It was a beautiful summer evening, about a year front their 
first introduction to each other, when a joyous group met to 
celebrate their wedding. Not a cloud was to be seen in the 
tranquil sky, not a breeze ruffled the surface of the majestic riv¬ 
er, which reflected, like a polished mirror, the silvery moonlight 
that played upon its waters; nothing ominous of evil threw a 
shadow over the splendid scene. Nature seemed to have put 
on her loveliest attire, and to have adorned herself as for a bri¬ 
dal, where all was to be bright and joyous to the last. And na¬ 
ture, in this instance at least, proved herself a true prophetess. 
The life of Hubert and Laura glided on like a gentle river, over 
whose waters the queen of love like a summer moon presided. 
Not a dark cloud has ever yet appeared in their fair horizon, to 
throw a shade over their peaceful lot. Ask them if they are 
happy, and you need only see them look into each other’s 
faces, and upon a group of beautiful children whom they call 
their own, and the smile and the love which beam out from 
their very hearts will be a surer answer than the strongest lan¬ 
guage can convey. 

V£UAE. 
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TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 

This flourishing institution has been in operation about four¬ 
teen years. It was established, and has been sustained solely 
by the exertions, influence and talents of Mrs. Einma Willard. 
As it has now reached an elevation, both as regards the thorough¬ 
ness of education there imparted and the number of pupils re¬ 
ceived, which entitles it to rank as the first Female Seminary 
in our Republic, we think our readers cannot but be gratified in 
learning somewhat of its history and management. It is, we 
believe, generally conceded by all intelligent men, that the minds 
and character of children are chiefly formed by the mother: 
we must therefore infer, that female education, is, or ought to 
be, a subject of the first importance ; and though our legisla¬ 
tures have not yet taken it into consideration, yet it must sure¬ 
ly encourage the hearts of the good and philanthropic, to un¬ 
derstand what a woman, zealous in the cause of her sex and the 
moral improvement of society, can effect. 

Mrs. Willard, before opening her school in Troy, had been 
engaged in the business of female education for several years, 
at Middlebury, Vt. She had thus an opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the course of instruction pursued by the young men in the 
College there established, and comparing it with that usually 
imparted to females in the schools designed expressly for their 
benefit. The result on the mind of Mrs. W. was a conviction 
of the inadequacy of the systems of female education, as then 

E ursued, to form the principles, and discipline the mind and 
eart for the duties of life. She resolved to extend the course 
of English studies, and teach some of those branches to her pu¬ 
pils, (mathematics and moral philosophy in particular,) which had 
hitherto been considered as belonging exclusively to the male 
department. In order to carry out and perfect this system, she 
removed to Waterford, N. Y., and afterwards to Troy. There 
she has since continued, laboring in the arduous vocation she 
had chosen, with a zeal and ability which could hardly fail of 
success. 

She has succeeded. Her school is popular throughout the 
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country* Her pupils number over two hundred, of which, 
more than one hundred are boarders in her family ; and she 
has had to reject many applications, because she has not accom¬ 
modations for more. And now let us see how this large insti¬ 
tution is, by one presiding genius, managed and directed. We 
will first examine the government, as on this is depending much 
of the happiness of the pupils, and also the influence which 
forms their principles and characters. 

Method of Government. 

Since the institution of the Troy Female Seminary, there 
has never been the least appearance of rebellion against the 
authority. The utmost cordiality subsists between the teach¬ 
ers and the pupils, and especially between tbe Principal and 
every branch of the establishment. The cause of this harmo¬ 
ny is not merely in the superior tact of the Principal and Teach¬ 
ers, but its foundation is in a good system of government and 
an impartial administration. 

The great difficulty usually experienced in literary institutions, 
of the under teachers being considered as spies and informers, 
and in fact the whole body of officers, as a kind of enemy, 
against whom stratagem, it not violence, is a mark of spirit in 
the pupil, is here met by an arrangement, the excellence of 
which experience has tested. It is this. There is given (ac¬ 
cording to the republican spirit of our country) to the pupils 
themselves a share in the government. The officer of the day 
is a pupil, and all, unless they have in some way shown them¬ 
selves incompetent, (which disgrace very seldom occurs,) are, 
in their turns, officer of the day. They are expected to dis¬ 
charge this highest duty of a pupil with a proper sense of its 
dignity and importance, whicn they are to manifest by their 
dress and discreet behavior, their strict impartiality in mark¬ 
ing all offenders against the rules, and their diligence in seeing 
that good order is preserved. 

When the whole school assembles, the officers of the day 
(one for the boarding and one for the day school) take their 
places with the teachers. Disrespect to these officers is made 
a prime offence ; they receive six marks, which go to their 
credit on the general conduct list, if they discharge their duty per¬ 
fectly well; but if it can be shown that an officer has neglected to 
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mark an offender, she loses one credit herself. The marks giv¬ 
en by the officers are read in full school at evening prayers, 
and the individuals marked have an opportunity to show cause, 
if any they have, why the marks given, should not go against 
them on the conduct list, which is to be read in public the last 
day of the term. The officer of the week, v\ ho is one of the 
teachers, is the judge, (there being always an appeal to the Prin¬ 
cipal,)—she makes these marks into a general report, and assigns 
the officers of the day their credit, to be presented to the Prin¬ 
cipal at the teachers’ meeting, which is always held every Fri¬ 
day evening. This meeting has received from the pupils the 
significant name of the inquisition, for inquiry is here made 
into their acts and doings for the week. The Principal is thus 
enabled to adapt her Saturday’s lecture to the moral wants and 
feelings of her pupils; to express her approbation in whole or 
part, and to address them under the heads of industry, cour¬ 
teousness, sobriety or veracity, as the case may require. 

If they have passed through the week without any palpable 
offences, and with a good degree of order and industry, then 
the Principal assigns them a general credit, which she writes in 
the book of the teachers’ reports. For any disorder in which 
a number of the pupils are implicated, or w here the offenders 
are not known, the Principal, after full consideration and much 
solemnity, orders a general fault mark of the whole school, 
which is recorded in the same manner. But this account is 
so managed as to keep the balance always on tbe side of the 
general credits. The system would otherwise operate unjustly 
on the good—with this caution, it cannot. Suppose you keep 
an account with a person where there is not really any debt or 
credit, he might justly complain if he found you had charged 
him nine dollars, but if he learned that you had credited him 
ten, so that one remained, of this imaginary account, to go in 
his favor to his real one, he would have cause to be satisfied. 

This system of general marks was originated by Mrs. Willard, 
from the consideration that the Almighty, whose government 
as well as his works, is perfect, deals with his moral creatures, 
in part as individuals, and in part as communities. Such a gov¬ 
ernment, then, must be adapted to their nature. Under this 
law a man must suffer disgrace, not only for his own crimes 
and follies, but also, though in a less degree, for those of his 
family, say his brothers or sisters. This man, therefore, has 
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an interest to keep his brothers and sisters in the ways of vir¬ 
tue. They know that he has, and they do not consider it, as 
with a stranger, an impertinent interference with their affairs, 
when he warns and counsels them. Again, his brothers and sisters 
are honored by his good behavior, and from this common in¬ 
terest in the whole stock of virtue and talent belonging to the 
family, they regard his honor not with envy and malignity, but 
with pride and pleasure. 

Mrs. Willard’s success has shown, that a system of general cred¬ 
its and general faults, managed with judgment and caution, will 
do much towards putting the pupils of a school on this footing 
of a family arrangement. It is the opposite of the system of 
exciting individual emulation, which in her seminary is entirely 
discarded. No credit marks, or premiums, or rewards of any 
kind, are given for superior scholarship. The conduct list is 
the summation and balance for the term of faults, being viola¬ 
tions of known and established rules, and credits for the vigi¬ 
lant performance of the duties of officer of the day, the cener- 
al credits, and those given for a few other specified perfor¬ 
mances, such as taking notes of one sermon on each Sabbath. In 
short, the government of this school is based on the principle of 
making it a moral discipline, where none are called to an account 
for not possessing what nature denied them, the power to ac¬ 
quire ; but where all are incited to improve the talents commit¬ 
ted to them, because thus to do is their duty. 

Studies pursued. 

The foundation of a good education for our people must be 
laid in the knowledge of English studies. Mrs. Willard has 
provided amply for this department. An extensive course of 
arithmetic, and an accurate knowledge of geography and histo¬ 
ry, (the latter illustrated by maps and drawings made by the 
pupils,) are among the studies of the first two years. The 
last year, if the pupil has been regularly educated here, is de¬ 
voted to the following studies in English: Natural Philosophy 
with mathematical investigations—text books; Enfield’s Insti¬ 
tutes, Olmstead’s Mechanics, the whole of Euclid’s Geometry, 
and nearly the whole of Day’s Algebra. They study, also, the 
first three volumes of Stuart’s Philosophy of the Mind, Combe's 
Phrenology, and Wayland’s Moral Philosophy. 
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Great attention is paid, throughout the whole period of in¬ 
struction, in teaching the French language, to those pupils who 

S ursue this branch, which usually includes half the school, 
frs. Willard brought with her, from Paris, a young lady, on 
whose character, talents and qualifications she could rely, in 
order to have the pronunciation of the French taught with cor¬ 
rectness and elegance. During the course, the classes in 
French pursue several studies in this language,—History, Rhet¬ 
oric, Natural Philosophy, and Botany : in the two last, they 
translate the English works on the sciences into French, and 
the recitations are in French also. 

The Latin and Italian languages are likewise taught; but the 
number who pursue these studies is not large, though Mrs. W. 
approves thestudy of the Latin for young ladies, or, at least, she 
says that when receiving her pupils at fourteen or fifteen years 
old, (the age which she prefers,) with the understanding that they 
are to go through what she considers her systematic course, 
she prefers them to have studied the Latin grammar well, rather 
than to have been instructed in Philosophy, Botany, &c. A 
thorough course of instruction for the pupil, who is well pre¬ 
pared to take up the studies, occupies about three years. 

The education of a young lady now-a-days, can hardly be 
considered provided for, unless she have the advantage of 
learning music. In the Troy Seminary this branch is taught 
extensively and scientifically. Fist-rate teachers of the piano, 
guitar, and harp, are employed ; and some idea of the numbers 
which learn music may be inferred from the fact, that fourteen 
pianos in the establishment, are in almost constant requisition. 
Quite a number of young ladies are here fitted to become teach¬ 
ers of music, and go into families (at the South particularly) 
and schools in that capacity, on very liberal salaries. Draw¬ 
ing is an accomplishment much attended to in this school; and 
painting, both in water colors and oils, is taught with skill and 
taste. Dancing, as an exercise to promote health and graceful¬ 
ness of movement, is practised under the direction of an accom¬ 
plished lady, whose office it is to superintend, particularly, the 
manners of the pupils. But a constant controlling power is 
held overall by the Principal, who never fails to direct the at¬ 
tention of the young ladies to the true object of their accom¬ 
plishments—that of setting their virtues in a fairer light She 
faithfully teaches them the high and holy duties which their en- 
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dowments and acquirements, will devolve on them ; and that, 
without piety of heart and purity of sentiment, all this outward 
grace, this refinement of taste and cultivation of intellect, will 
never secure to them true happiness, nor the affections of those 
with whom they are connected, nor the hope that lifts the 
dying soul to heaven. 


Examination. 

There are two public examinations held during the year— 
one in February, when the first term closes ; the other com¬ 
mences the last Tuesday in July, and continues eight days. 
This is the annual examination, and usually draws together, as 
spectators, the parents and friends of the young ladies, from 
every part of the country. We had the pleasure of being pres¬ 
ent at the last examination ; and at that time gathered the in¬ 
formation we have been detailing, and that which we shall pro¬ 
ceed to record. 

It is a pleasant sight to look on the young ladies when assem¬ 
bled in the Examination Hall. This apartment is spacious and 
convenient, being about forty feet in length and thirty in width. 
It is entered by folding-doors from the east, and the young la¬ 
dies are ranged along the west side, on seats rising above each 
other, like those in the Masonic Hall. In the centre of the 
room is a long low table, with a curtain depending in front. Be¬ 
hind this, on the lowest sent of the range, sit the class to be ex¬ 
amined, the table answering the purpose of a rest for the black 
boards to be exhibited, of which, in many of the classes, each 
pupil has one. Immediately in front of the table sits the Prin¬ 
cipal, with a teacher beside her, (each teacher examines the 
class she has taught,) and behind, on each side of the entrance, 
rows of seats, similar to those for the pupils, are arranged for 
the spectators. At the left, or south end of the Hall, the mu¬ 
sic is placed ; here on a raised platform is a piano, harp, gui¬ 
tar, &c., arranged in a manner which affords the best facilities 
to the performers and audience. 

The examination which we attended, was conducted in a 
manner which afforded us deep gratification, not so much be¬ 
cause of the excellence of the performances, as from the per¬ 
fect order of the school, and the quiet, unassuming manners 
and graceful propriety of the young ladies, while displaying 
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such acquisitions in knowledge, as often make the ‘ lords of 
creation’ proud. 

The examinations are so managed, that every class is heard 
through the whole studies pursued during the term, different 
portions being assigned for different days. The class in French, 
for example, was called up three or four times during the eight 
days. Between the recitations of each class there is music, on 
the piano or harp, often accompanied by the voices of some of 
the pupils. There are several exquisite singers among them. A 
composition, from some one of the young ladies, is occasionally 
read, to vary the proceedings, which, if we may judge by the 
number of spectators attending, are never thought deficient in 
interest. 

There is another peculiarity in the manner of examining, w hich 
we deem worth describing. It has been mentioned, that a 
long low table is placed before the pupils; here those w ho are 
reciting stand, as being more respectful to the visitors. Some¬ 
times the whole class are requested by their teacher, to rise 
together, and a quick succession of questions is given, requiring 
short answers ; but usually, two stand (especially when an an¬ 
alysis is to be given) together, as less embarrassing to the young 
ladies, the first having recited sits down, and another rises, and 
so on. In the recitation of Algebra, each young lady comes 
with a black board, (about two feet square:) one is directed to 
exhibit the Algebraic signs, another to give examples in addi¬ 
tion, another in subtraction, &c. Thus, every young lady in 
the class is busy, as well as the one reciting. They are fre¬ 
quently directed, after making out their own examples, to 
change their boards, that others may explain the operation, 
thus making one process test the knowledge of two pupils. 
The table before them is so low, that a young lady of ordinary 
height can look over her board as she rests it, thus avoiding 
the awkwardness of posture incident to exhibiting on large black 
boards, fixed against the wall. The hoards can likewise be 
kept in proper order ; and there will, usually, he something in 
the manner to mark the characteristics of the feminine sex, un¬ 
alterable by any process of education, and which no judicious 
educator will seek to alter. 

A woman naturally thinks about appearances: she should thus 
think, and; even in her pursuits of knowle< ge, she should never 
be indifferent to elegance aud grace of manner. 
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In Mental and Moral Philosophy, the recitations were very 
interesting. To these subjects the last two hours of the day 
were usually devoted. The subject given to each young lady, 
generally occupies her about fifteen or twenty minutes’ contin¬ 
uous speaking, thus testing, not only her knowledge of her 
author, but the clearness of her own mind, in the perspicuity 
with which she has seized and arranged the author's arguments, 
and the purity of her taste by the choice of illustrations. Gen¬ 
eral questions are given to the whole class, promiscuously, and 
gentlemen present were requested in this study, as in all the 
Mathematical ones, to examine the pupils on any part of the 
course introduced, and this is frequently done; for notwithstand¬ 
ing the liberal concessions now made to female intellect, still 
the men have a lurking suspicion, that the learning which a fe¬ 
male possesses must be superficial. 

Among other distinguished visitors, during the last examina¬ 
tion, the Rev. Messrs. Cox and Hoby were present, one day. 
They availed themselves of the invitation of Mrs.Willard, and 
examined the classes in Mathematics and Philosophy for them¬ 
selves. It was apparent that they had never before seen a young 
lady demonstrate a problem in Euclid, or heard an analysis of 
Stewart’s Philosophy from other than masculine lips. They 
were minute and searching in their questions, but the pupils 
solved every problem, and answered every query, with readi¬ 
ness and promptitude. The Rev. gentlemen made no remarks 
at the time, but we understand that they expressed, in private, 
their astonishment, as well as gratification, at the proficiency of 
the young ladies, and their conviction, that there was not a Fe¬ 
male School in England, where the higher branches of mental 
education were thus thoroughly taught. 

The exercises of each day of the examination are closed by 
a piece of sacred music ; thus rendering praise to the God of 
the spirit, who has given us minds capable of such improve¬ 
ment. 

Domestic Training — Manners , Morals and Health. 

One of the greatest evils of a boarding-school education, is, 
that it separates mental improvement from domestic knowledge. 
The pupil is apt to imbibe the idea, that the latter is only com¬ 
prised, in common or vulgar notions, which it is almost beneath 
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an intelligent young lady to understand. This evil cannot be 
entirely removed, by any private establishment for female edu¬ 
cation. We need incorporated schools, with endowments suffi¬ 
cient to allow of a course of instruction in domestic duties, part¬ 
ly by lectures, and partly by actual process. We have no 
books on Housekeeping as a science, and yet one hall of our 
population are expected to understand it, and the other half are 
dependent on the manner in which it is understood and dis¬ 
charged, for their daily comforts and their most durable happi¬ 
ness. 

Mrs. Willard is scrupulous to promote, among her pupils, 
home-loving sentiments, and to impress their minds with the 
idea, that their genius, learning and accomplishments, are a sa¬ 
cred trust which they must devote to the improvement and hap¬ 
piness of domestic and social life:—and, more than this, Mrs. 
W. has combined, as far as it could be done in hei establish¬ 
ment, the practice with the precept. Every two pupils have 
an apartment together, and it is their duty to keep this in or¬ 
der— the inspection is rigid, and every indication of careless¬ 
ness is noticed and reported. Many of these young ladies 
are from the rich families of the South, and never, till they en¬ 
tered this school, had their lily hands been laid on the broom 
and duster; but they soon appear to enjoy these new duties as 
privileges. 

Every Wednesday afternoon all the young ladies assemble 
in the Hall, each with her needle-work. After the reading of 
a few select pieces or compositions, Mrs. vV illard, who always 
presides at this assembly, gives them a familiar lecture on those 
duties which, as women, they must be prepared to perform, 
and particularly inculcates all those feminine proprieties, which 
give grace to manners and loveliness to virtue. 

The household of Mrs. Willard is large, now comprising 
about one hundred and sixty persons. Ti e whole domestic 
labor is done within the establishment. One woman has the 
charge of the bakery, and to her tuition a certain number (twelve, 
we believe,) of the young ladies are consigned, in rotation, every 
Saturday afternoon. Here they are initiated in the mysteries 
of pastry and cake-making ; and many hints of useful knowl¬ 
edge they doubtless obtain, from this worthy woman of the 
bread department, whose domain was, when we visited it, as 
neat as any Shaker would have desired. 
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Every Saturday afternoon Mrs. Willard devotes to the mor¬ 
al instruction of her pupils. After the doings of the week are 
all adjusted, she gives them a lecture, purposely prepared to suit 
the state of mind and feeling which she finds, from the report 
of the teachers, to prevail. The important and solemn obliga¬ 
tions which their talents and privileges impose on them to their 
parents, to society, and to God, are set before them with those 
earnest and affectionate appeals, which the young heart can sel¬ 
dom resist. The Sabbath is sacredly observed—besides attend¬ 
ing public worship, the young ladies receive instruction in 
their religious duties, from the Principal. 

The health of females always requires particular attention, 
and many mothers, on this account, hesitate about sending their 
young daughters from them. They certainly ought not to place 
them where there is any reason to believe that their health will 
be neglected. What amount of knowledge can compensate 
for a ruined constitution, and the wayward temper which usual¬ 
ly accompanies physical weakness in youth ? Mrs. Willard has 
endeavored to guard against these evils. In the first place, her ta¬ 
ble is generously furnished with good food, (we had the pleas¬ 
ure of partaking it nearly a fortnight,) and a lunch of plain bread 
is always permitted to any pupil who wishes it ; for, as Mrs. 
W. rationally observes, there is little danger that any person 
will eat bread fo excess, and if the appetite can be gratified with 
this treat, the constitution certainly requires the nourishment. 
That system of starvation so often and truly complained of in 
boarding schools, which, besides seriously injuringthe constitution 
of the pupils, is productive of much mischief and serious moral 
evils, has never disgraced this Seminary. And the healthy, hap*- 
py looking faces of the young ladies, attest the good effects of this 
generous system. 

In the second place, particular care is taken to promote 
cheerfulness and good feelings among the pupils, and exercises 
in walking and callisthenics are attended to. 

But perhaps the best arrangement is this: there is employed 
in the establishment an experienced nurse, whose sole business 
it is, to watch over the health of the young ladies, instruct them 
how to take care of .themselves, and attend to their earliest 
complaints of indisposition. This worthy woman, who has 
held her station for more than twelve years, is called Mama 
by all the pupils ; and that tender appellation and her tender 
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care secures for her their love and confidence, which, doubtless, 
goes far to make her prescriptions so effiacious, that the physician 
is seldom called, and not a death has occurred, since the institu¬ 
tion was founded. Mrs. W. considers this office of such im¬ 
portance, that, whenever Mama is, from any cause, unable to 
perform its duties, she assumes it herself. 

General Remarks. 

We write not to extol the merits of Mrs. Willard, but to give 
a plain unvarnished account of the Seminary she has founded. 
She needs no eulogies but to have her course truly set forth ; 
and it is in this spirit of doing justice only which impels us to 
remark, that every study pursued in her school, except the La¬ 
tin language, has been in the first instance taught by herself. 
She was thus enabled to observe the effect of the arrangement 
of the subjects on the minds of her pupils, and where she found 
the books prepared for schools, either obscure or deficient, 
she has labored to supply what was wanting. And that she 
has been successful, the publications which have emanated from 
her institution conclusively show. Her 4 Republic of Ameri¬ 
ca,’ is a text-book of History in our schools, and her Geogra¬ 
phy (we say hers , because the plan of 4 Woodbridge and Wil¬ 
lard's Geography,’ was first matured and taught in her Semi¬ 
nary,) is one of the most popular in the country. 

Her views have been well seconded by her sister, Mrs. 
Phelps, formerly Vice Principal in the Troy Seminary. It 
was there that her 4 Lectures on Botany,’ and 4 Lectures to 
Young Ladies,’ were both prepared. A new work from Mrs. 
Willard has just been printed — 4 A System of Universal His¬ 
tory in Perspective,’ with a Chronological Map of Nations on 
an original plan, and one which we think will afford new facilities 
to the teacher of History as well as to the learner. These 
works have been the result of the method of teaching, which Mrs. 
W. at first adopted, namely, to test old authorities, and improve 
on existing plans. She has thus done more than build up her 
own institution. She has contributed to the improvement 
of our systems of education. And is not this worthy of praise ? 

The result of the combined influence of the government, 
moral training, and original teaching, on the pupils of Troy 
Seminary, has been very happy. The young ladies there educat- 
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ed, are, almost without exception, devotedly attached to Mrs. 
W., and cherish the remembrance of their residence in her 
family, as one of the pleasantest passages in their book of life. 
More than two thousand young ladies have been instructed here, 
and not an instance has occurred, of the dismissal of a pupil, 
for incorrect or incorrigible behavior.* Among the beneficial 
influences of this school, we must not forget the teachers it has 
furnished. From fifteen to twenty young ladies are sent forth 
every year, usually to the South and West, and many more 
might have employment. Then the teachers in the Troy Sem¬ 
inary, more than twenty in number, have nearly all been edu¬ 
cated by Mrs. Willard. Ought not an institution, which has 
thus tested its usefulness, to be sustained by public benefactions? 
Unless it be incorporated and endowed, before the present 
Principal withdraws, it will undoubtedly decay, and the system 
which, with such care and labor, she has established, will be de¬ 
stroyed. 

There was lately raised at Buffalo, in the space of four days, 
$260,000, to found a College for young men, when there are 
already 79 incorporated Colleges and Universities for males, 
in the United States, and not a single Protestant incorporated 
and endowed Female Seminary in our land. Men of Ameri¬ 
ca, shall this neglect of the daughters of your country be per¬ 
petual ? 

We give in this number a lithographic view of Troy Semina¬ 
ry. The edifice is of brick, the main building being 130 feet 
long, and forty in breadth, and, including the basement, five 
stories in height. There is a gallery in the rear, connecting to 
the main edifice another brick building, 50 feet in length, 
30 in width, and three stories in height. The Park, in front of 
the Seminary, is a beautiful green, and handsomely enclosed. 
The Seminary buildings and grounds belong to the city; and it 
deserves respectful notice, that the people of Troy have, gen¬ 
erally, been zealous in the cause of female education, and sec¬ 
onded, with pride, the efforts of Mrs. Willard ; but the work is 
not yet half accomplished. 
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THE COUNTRY LYCEUM. 

OR, NATURAL AND NECESSARY DISTINCTIONS IN COMPACT 

SOCIETY. 

[By a Rationalist.] 

Chapter I. 

Notwithstanding the reputation in literary capacity, enjoyed 
nt the present day, throughout every grade of society in the 
United States, it is but a few years since this was very far from 
a general fact. On the contrary, in the interior, especially in 
the southern and western parts, the majority, even of free 
white people, in those districts, were barely able to read and 
write ; and even in New England—that land of schools—these 
primary arts, with the addition of arithmetic, constituted the 
entire exercises of the schools. But the pioneers in all newly- 
sought countries, it is well known, are ignorant and vicious be¬ 
yond mediocrity ; being refugees from justice, or from the ever- 
grinding arm of pinching poverty, the fathers of whom, by their 
utmost exertions, were but able to make the two ends of the 
year meet, without either encroaching upon the indispensable 
privileges of the other. Of course, among these, much book¬ 
learning was not to be thought of. Ability to ‘ read the bible, 
after a sort,’ was, in truth, the extent of literary capability, in 
most country people, previous to the revolution, even in New 
England. At that period the wife of the more opulent farmer 
rose at dawn of day, in rustic content, and after preparing the 
cellared cream and milk for the cheese, proceeded in bonnet of 
blue, to milk her half dozen cows, and to make ready the milk 
with good brown bread, (well kneaded by her own strong 
arm,) that generated no dyspepsias or consumptions—for the 
breakfast for herself, her husband and children, together with 
the equally sturdy, equally wise, intelligent, and equally regard¬ 
ed hired man, whom the severe labor demanded by that stub- 
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born, arid soil, compelled them to employ, for the indispensa¬ 
ble purpose of elevating, viet armis , the huge rocks of the 
meadow into walls, for their enclosure, and with whom wrought 
the farmer, participating in equal hardship, through equal length 
of lime ; to which was superadded the over-work of ‘ assisting 
the wife in doing the chores about house,’ such as feeding pigs 
and calves, and penning sheep and geese, and the like. But 
these little affairs were matters of peace and tenderness to the 
weaker vessel, and of course beneath the concern of the hired 
man, until his turn arrived to take a wife of his own ; which 
time, it the number of the farmer’s cows and sheep would war¬ 
rant the hire of a maid at thirty-three cents per week to ‘ assist 
in the dairy and in working up the wool and flax ’—would most 
probably come round by the ensuing spring—or, at farthest, 
the next after; so true and unfailing is the maxim that ‘juxta¬ 
position brings into captivity more hearts than were ever wound¬ 
ed by all the other arrows in cupid’s quiver.’ 

The wife being thus commodiously secured, the next point of 
interest was the obtaining oxen and cart, to take her, with all 
appurtenances, over the mountains to independent Varmount, 
‘or away beyond the Hudson or, if brave, daring, and en¬ 
during to the very utmost courage of the hardy enterprising sons 
of Yankee land, ‘ clean away to the far off Genessee, or Sus- 
quehannah country,’—never, alas! to return again to their loved 
native grounds. Oh, how the recital of these daring adven¬ 
tures, among bears and Indians, used to make my blood curdle 
in my infantile years! 

In such wild wooded regions, squatting among Indians, com¬ 
pelled to sustain themselves hy hunting, fishing, and trapping, 
and naturally and necessarily acquiring complacency in the 
same—where the face of Christian-bred man was a sight, and 
the sound of the church-going hell never heard—what wonder 
if the little stock ol lettered lore is soon lost! Even the poor, 
worn, mouse-gnawed testament lies neglected upon the top¬ 
most shelf of the little cupboard ; and having no primer, from 
which to initiate the children into the mystic elements, it scarce 
occurs to them to attempt instructing them in reading,—an ac¬ 
complishment that, indeed, they say, is of no use to people ‘in 
their situation.’ Thus is it seen how readily, partially enlight¬ 
ened man, reverts to a state of barbarism, whenever the requi- 
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site stimulants are withheld, and his time occupied in the supply 
of physical demands. Hence may be perceived a natural cause 
why the world of mankind are found so soon after the general 
deluge in an apparently savage state. Such would be the natu¬ 
ral tendency of things, even though their previous state had 
been liberally enlightened. 

Such being the early character of our new settlements, in 
days but recently gone by, many years must be expected to 
pass, and greatly increased facilities for life as well as informa¬ 
tion be enjoyed, before literature, even of the most common 
order, could become general in interior situations. Yet, since 
trade has stretched his golden girdle round the globe, embracing 
in its fold the many-beaded, belted monarch of the wilds, and 
led him captive at will, or hunted him from his coverts of snows 
and mountains—how rapidly has the ever-craving, restless white 
man converted his fish-pools, and his bark-thatched tents into 
rolling waterfalls and thundering mill-wheels; changing his dark, 
gloomy, viewless forests into fruitful orchards and splendid pala¬ 
ces, that might rival those of the genii of Sinbad and Aladdin. 

In one of these villages that spring up in the forest, as by en¬ 
chantment, it was my lot, some few years since, to have my res¬ 
idence. Not now peopled by the hunters of the wild buck, or 
anglers for the old sturdy pout—but deer annihilated, and fish¬ 
ponds gone to feed canals; it was filled with wealthy planters, 
cunning craftsmen, peddling merchants, of all degrees, in all 
articles; by physicians from all colleges, and divines of every 
faith, from no college at all; men, taught by the spirit, and sent 
by the spirit to teach to us in the new settlements, that, which 
they themselves assure can be taught only by the spirit. 

* # # * 4 * 

At the time of my settlement in the village, the inhabitants 
were inartificial dispensers of true country hospitality, sweeten¬ 
ed with neighborly, social feeling, and with all those friendly 
impulses of the heart, which move in all good minds a cor¬ 
responding sympathy, and are welcomed as a cordial sub¬ 
stitute for the refinement of manners and taste to be expect¬ 
ed in populous cities. Schools of a good order were at 
this time being instituted, and a church had recently been 
erected, in which preachers of various denominations of Chris¬ 
tianity, who came to us successively, preached to the same au- 
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dience, that is, to all the people in the place. Indeed, wealth 
through all the country now began to display itself in the erec¬ 
tion of manufac tories, and rearing up seminaries of learning, 
and temples for divine worship. But the potent enchantress— 
fashion—had not yet extended her all-transforming wand over 
us. All things as yet moved round as if in one community of 
interest, in quiet undisturbed rotation. No person or thing at¬ 
tempted to impede the progress of another, or to anticipate his 
aim. Did one person encounter another, after a cordial grasp 
of the hand and social salute he left him and went on, nothing 
fearing, nothing doubting—none being incommoded or alarmed. 

All the people, as I said, collected at the same church, to 
make joint acknowledgment to the one Author of all mercies. 
After service, any one might make a friendly call on any neigh¬ 
bor, and be certain of a kindly reception : their children in 
harmony attended the same academy, and practised calistheics 
at the same dancing-school; their youth, one and all, attended 
the same ball, and tripped it together on the light fantastic toe, 
with hearts as light and minds as free. But, alas ! in the midst 
of this happy tranquillity, uprose a pair of envious demons—the 
potent prince of fashion—and the wrinkled and hooded Calibran, 
party spirit, that has as many aliases as he has armies to lead 
to battle ! Immediately on their emersion, their magic wands 
being whirled around, all fell down and worshipped ; at the same 
instant, certain fairy rings, or mystic ‘ circles ’ appeared at once 
enchanting every eye. Under the fascination of the potent 
spell, each suddenly shook off his neighbor, rudely thrusting 
aside the next he might encounter, passing onward for the at¬ 
tainment of the innermost of these glittering circles, the sole 
value of which appeared to consist in the difficulty of attain¬ 
ment, from their narrowness admitting but few. For, no soon¬ 
er had these magicians cast their spells, than the milk of human 
kindness was changed to bitter bile; the whole system be¬ 
came envenomed, and in the temple of the affections, where, 
hitherto, a desire of approbation had been the least social guest, 
there now appeared a triune deity—envy, hatred, and malice. 

And now, behold, each hand, once so cordial, grasped a cut¬ 
ting tool, not absolutely an Indian falchion, or a butcher’s cleav¬ 
er—these are straight-formed implements, against which one may 
guard ; but this fashionable dirk of the would-be bon ton , is an 
insidious thing that one never knows where to look for, or how 
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to evade. Yet, had we one celestial monitor, that occasionally 
visits mortal man, whose power, we trusted, would counteract 
the witching spells of Circe’s machinations; but, alas! we 
grieve to say that through the aid of the Caliban of party, even 
she became entangled in her widespread snares. This heaven¬ 
ly messenger is divine religion. That all should be dazzled or 
hoodwinked by these Pythonic arts, credulity could never ad¬ 
mit, and argument reduce to a syllogism, if daily observation set 
faith and reason at defiance. At least, with us, if religion her¬ 
self were not so environed, many well-dressed actors, ‘that filled 
religion’s empty place,’ were found in her snares, where each 
one, dressing out her idol, set it up in the circle into which she 
had thrust herself; and then she had but to argue in a circle, to 
prove the idol the legitimate object of worship,—thus: ‘ This 
is the true orthodox circle of fashion, therefore this religion is 
orthodox.’ 

Again—* This is the religion of the most fashionable people, 
who, of course, are persons of information, and must be better 
judges of truth than you ignorant country people, therefore it 
must be the true religion ! What conclusion more logical! 
Happy is it, that God seeth not as man seeth. Oh how intri¬ 
cate and tedious is the journey over enchanted grounds! We 
must beg for ‘ great grace, and the strong staff of self-denial,’ 
to hold on our way; though, perhaps, it may be safest to exert 
manly vigor, and burst at once over the hedge, and bring our 
little village azain into unmistified view. 

At this period of mania transmigration, or eager endeavor to 
leap at once from the distaff and the plough to the zenith of sup¬ 
posed fashion, when each popular sectarian declaimer, as well as 
the wife of each successful planter, or crafty pedlar, who had real¬ 
ized a greater return of cash or credit than his neighbor, attempt¬ 
ed upon such respectability to exclude the wives and daughters of 
lesser dealers from the circle of her selected associates, and 
when an excited fermentation about religious orthodoxy had be¬ 
come agitated by an extreme proselyting zeal—not according to 
knowledge, but exactly in accordance with the ignorance of the 
parties; and each had set up insidious spies upon the other, in¬ 
stead of watching each over his own heart, to collect proof 
from the life of the infidelity of their faith—all the genuine, 
fellow feeling and mutual respect and confidence seemed annihi¬ 
lated. Every one feared freely and truly to express his thoughts, 
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even to those ofhis own peculiar faith and party, lest his words, 
being reported, might come to the ears of some opposing sect, 
with which it was the aim of all to seem especially catholic or 
tolerant. We willingly impute much of this spirit of party jeal¬ 
ousy to the newly-excited ambition for appearing more fashiona¬ 
ble and genteel, imagining that gentility consisted in exclusive¬ 
ness—the two principles happening, by mere chance, to be sim¬ 
ultaneously stimulated,—yet much of it was evidently the im¬ 
mediate and direct effect of the eagerness for making proselytes 
—very remote from that precept which saith ‘ ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.’ 

Still, in the very heat of this universal epidemic, there re¬ 
mained two unambitious, unaspiring, widowed women, (I wonder 
if genuine meekness and disinterestedness are always feminine.) a 
Mrs. Local, an instructress in the fine arts of music and draw¬ 
ing, and Mrs. Rambler, of no arts, unless the exercise of plain, 
useful, work-day sense is a fine art. She was one of those 
‘ good creatures ’ with whom every one would be upon good 
terms, and very glad to see, provided no fashionables are by. 
These two todies agreed in this, that folly had mounted herself 
upon very ludicrous and inconvenient stilts, and cut a most bur¬ 
lesque figure ; and, having held counsel together, set themselves 
to devise a remedy, and try if some of their would-be exclu¬ 
sives might not be lured back to their wonted generous sympa¬ 
thy and good feeling. With this intent, they attempted a con¬ 
centrating power of attraction, by inviting persons of most pre¬ 
tension to lettered information, to meet at the house of Mrs. 
Local, for an evening conversation upon the varied literature of 
the day, and the comparative advances making at this period 
by different nations. Lofty subjects: the proposal sounded 
well. The invitation was very generally accepted. The first 
meeting, besides embracing many females, matrons, maidens and 
lasses, included two clerical men, and ten or twelve students in 
law and medicine ; and in which meeting, besides glancing now 
and then at the several subjects proposed, several conversations 
arose upon the happy tendency of such meetings to awaken 
the attention, enliven society, and stimulate thought, &c. 

Mr. R., the baptist clergyman, highly approved the meeting, 
and spoke of it as in perfect accordance with a long-cherished 
scheme ofhis own, for bringing about weekly meetings for men¬ 
tal and moral improvement. 
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Dr. W., a young physician, replied that ‘he, also,had been 
endeavoring to collect the young people for a similar end, when 
he proposed the introduction of remarks upon the sciences of 
nature, particularly chemistry.’ 

All these remarks were approved and seconded by attorney 
M., who, besides his legal pretensions and civil avocations, had 
paid some little attention to horticulture. Thus all seemed to 
experience new pleasure in being together, and in agreeing to¬ 
gether ; and time swam smoothly along, as in the little boat of 
love, wafted by the mild zephyrous breeze of self-complacen¬ 
cy, unruffled bv the surges of envy or malignity. All were 
gratified and delighted. The chief source of which satisfac¬ 
tion, though the subjects knew it not, was the novel emotion of 
returning good will and fellow feeling, in the members of the 
different churches, and different exclusive circles, who had so 
long been cutting at each other. 

Mrs. Local and Mrs. Rambler received the thanks, compli¬ 
ments and congratulations of the company. The meeting clos¬ 
ed ; all agreeing to meet again at the house of Mrs. Rambler, 
returned to their homes, self-satisfied and happy in each other. 
True ‘ telf-love and social,’ in their operations, must be essen¬ 
tially the same. 

As I walked home with Mrs. Rambler, whom I had under¬ 
stood to be the primary mover of the association, expressing 
my own pleasure in their benevolent scheme, and the good 
promise afforded by captivating so surprisingly he feelings of 
our neighbors; conceiving thence, that its effects must be 
permanently good and pleasant. ‘ Oh, that they might,’ she 
replied ; ‘ but what a blighting curse is human vanity ! destroy¬ 
ing even its oim offspring! 1 pray you, sir, not to endeavor 
to excite mine, by hyperbolic encomium of a matter so little in 
itself; yet her reign must here he short, for already 1 can espy 
the worm at the root that shall very briefly reduce this night- 
blooming oasis to a loathsome, putrid mass.’ 

‘ How can you draw inferences so hopeless, from so fair a 
beginning ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Because the seeds of discord were scattered this very even¬ 
ing. The suggestions of Dr. W., concerning the importance 
of certain natural sciences, are hut the preface to the introduc¬ 
tion, by himself, of wordy lectures, in high technicals, on 
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chemistry, in which he flatters himself with the prospect of as¬ 
tonishing the audience with his elegant extracts—not genuine 
extracts ‘of roots and ycrbs, and sick like plunder,’ as good 
nurse Phillis would do, but of beautiful extracts from profound 
researches into the science, in magic, mystical, oracular terms, 
unintelligible to the hearers, and therefore promising admiration 
of his erudition. This formality, alone, would be chilling, 
where the life of the thing depends upon the freedom of recip¬ 
rocal intercourse of thoughts and feelings; and the jealousy of 
competition—those canker worms it was the primary object of 
the meetings to destroy,—resulting from this course will do 
much more. If these zealous ones get the management of the 
meetings into their hands, as is evidently their intention, their 
death is fore-doomed—there is no remedy.’ 

Agreeably to arrangement, we met again at the house of Mrs. 
R., when, by request, she read us an essay upon the general 
characteristics of the present day, observing that all people had 
become readers, and not a few writers. Then referring back to 
a state of barbarism, ran hastily over the usual progress of man 
from a savage state of native ignorance, through ages of barba¬ 
rous obscurity, to the gradually opening light of arts and sci¬ 
ence and experimental knowledge,—showing that man makes no 
proficiency in any of these things, but as impelled by inevitable 
necessity. But arriving, at length, at the perception of the hap¬ 
piness and utility of close social intercourse, with its kindly in¬ 
fluence upon the mental faculties, and the more tender affections 
and emotions of the heart; closing with the hope that t ce might 
experience the pleasing effects of these influences by a readi¬ 
ness to meet together—each one being willing to contribute his 
mite, and meekly to receive in return his modicum of various 
donatives. ‘ Combinations of persons,’ it has been said, ‘ gain 
at least as much in wisdom as in power by the union ; but do 
they not much more ? is not the one in arithmetical, and the 
other in a geometric ratio ? Or, may not the advantage be 
more accurately calculated by rules of permutation ; multiply¬ 
ing each of our attainments by those of all the others ? These 
are the natural fruits of social life, while the solitary savage 
remains as nature made him. 

Lawyer M. complimented the reader upon the justness of 
thought, conciseness and perspicuity of expression, and the 
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like, yet could not but suggest that some of the positions might, 
perhaps, be reasonably debated, particularly, as laying too great 
stress upon social intercourse, tending to detract from the mer¬ 
it of those who, with vast patience of research, attempted the 
evolving of the hidden treasures of science. 

1 Heaven forbid,’ she replied with fervor, ‘ that we should 
rob the truly learned of one iota of the tribute of merit due to 
their arduous labor. I never turn over a page of those profound 
researches but I bow in spontaneous gratitude to their infinite¬ 
ly superior patience, skill, labor of investigation, in extracting 
stubborn roots of error and planting prolific seeds, the gathering 
of the fruits of which falls to our easy, happy lot.’ 

The lawyer would willingly have debated this, also, as ren¬ 
dering the glory of discoveries too exclusively to early discov¬ 
erers, in contradistinction with the great and varied discoveries 
made in our own time, &c. All which objections, it appeared, 
amounted, in fact, to this, ihat Ae, 1 the said attorney,’ bad rais¬ 
ed a vine that actually brought forth grapes! while the attempts 
of some of his neighbors bad failed. So it falls out, that man’s 
complacency in his little self -achievements contracting his 
thoughts to individual points, prevents his profiting by a thou¬ 
sand opportunities that occur, for enlarging his mind, by seizing 
upon the extended views which pass unheeded before him. Oh 
vanity! Thou art a weak little creature, yet a great murderer. 

But our young physician, unable to endure the complacency 
of his competitor for fame, in his eargerness to come forward, 
cut short the objections, by urging again the primary impor¬ 
tance of the sciences of nature, and the great discoveries made 
by chemical experiments; into which ‘ divine science ’ he had 
himself but recently peeped ; but finding all its wonders novel, 
surprising and entertaining, very naturally imagined its develop¬ 
ments would be equally interesting to others; and that—as na¬ 
ture’s grand evolver—much of the admiration would revert to 
himself. 

But he, in turn, was destined to suffer the chagrin of having 
half the fine things, he proposed saying, cut off by the anxious 
interference of the pious divine, lest in our adoration of nature 
we be found guilty of the heinous offence of forgetting the glo¬ 
rious Author of all, ‘ nor read in nature nature’s God.’ 

By this time it was discovered to be getting late, and expe- 
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dient to dissolve, though many, extremely desirous to exhibit 
their own views, had not been gratified ; and none had brought 
out half what they intended, had time permitted. Yet, previous 
to separation, it was proposed by some of the would-be spout- 
ers, that, for the sake of regularity and despatch, we should 
form ourselves into a regular systematic society , as was custom¬ 
ary elsewhere , each paying a specified sum for membership, for 
defraying the expense of a hall, lights, fire, and other appurte¬ 
nances—the members being declared too numerous to find accom¬ 
modation in a private parlor. The vote being put and carried, 
a committee of arrangements was appointed, and the village fixed 
as the place of the next meeting. All these arrangements were 
made by gentlemen , for the disposition of invited guests, in a 
lady’s own house, without consulting her or any other lady 
concerning their choice. Females, it seems, not being suffer - 
agers —however subordinate, are not to be considered as quali¬ 
fied voters , even in the disposition of themselves. Thus we 
again separated; generally, well disposed to sink our high no¬ 
tions of exclusiveness in the gratification of a mutual inter¬ 
change of courtesy and reciprocal good feeling. 

(Concluded in our next.) 
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THE MECHANIC’S WIFE. 

‘ Mr. Linal, can you let me have fifteen or twenty dollars for 
Georgiana, to-day ?’ said Mrs. Linal, as she entered her hus¬ 
band’s shop. 

‘ I would, my dear, with all my heart, if I had it, and could 
afford it; I was thinking, just as you came in, how I should get 
the money to pay Deacon Ran’s demand, which, you know, is 
due day after to-morrow; “The Deacon can’t waft,” you know 
he has waited over two years, and he told me the last time it 
was due, if I would pay him now, he would take off two thirds 
of the amount, which is forty-five dollars. 1 am expecting in 
two sums of money, both will be about twenty dollars—-fifteen, 
I owe the Deacon—and I want to pay something on our long 
account at the store; I expect every day when they will say 
they can trust me no longer.’ 

4 There is going to be such a party at Squire Noyes’s as is 
not every day, and I want to have Georgiana look as smart as 
any of them, and it will be a shame and disgrace if she can’t. 
I am wanted in the house ; you may think of it as you will, 
the money I must have,’ said Mrs. Linal, as she left the shop 
for the house, where she had been called by one of her chil¬ 
dren. 

Before going farther in my narrative, I will give a brief out¬ 
line of this family. Mr. Linal was an upright, industrious, 
steady mechanic: when he married he had about 1000 dollars, 
free from debt, and a good trade; always blessed with health, 
it would be supposed that in the space of nineteen years, he 
might have been a rich, instead of a poor man. But he had 
the misfortune of marrying one (of a high family, as they called 
themselves, because they had property,) whose education had 
not been unlike many females of the present day—a superficial 
knowledge of the more solid, and useful branches, which adorn 
and improve the mind, to give place to those of a more 4 showy 
and fashionable kind, 1 as Mrs. Linal expressed it: she was 
arrogant and vain, always flattered, and caressed by fond pa- 
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rents, in her youth, there being but three children among whom 
to divide their attention and property. 

We may easily conjecture something of her management, as 
a wife and mother; it may be said, however, there are many 
such educated females, who make sensible, and judicious wo¬ 
men —but the number is comparatively small: happy would it be 
for husbands and children if there were more whose happiest 
place is their home, in the bosom of their families—whose de¬ 
light is to see cheerfulness, peace, and contentment around 
them—to relieve the unfortunate, industrious poor, from the 
savings of industry and economy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lina! had been blessed with six children, all 
of them bright, interesting looking children ; the oldest, Georg* 
iana, the one introduced at the commencement of our narrative, 
was about eighteen. When a child, she possessed an active, 
inquisitive, and, I may say, intelligent mind, her age consider¬ 
ed ; but her education, in latter years, had made her quite 
another person; instead of beine lively, easy, social, commu¬ 
nicative, she became, after a few quarters at the boarding- 
school, affected and sullen, always in trouble about her dress, 
fearing she should not be the first in society. Had she been 
as eager to merit that rank as she was to covet it, it would have 
soon been attained. 

Her mother, never discovering the error in her education, 
had pursued the same course with this daughter, with a greater 
evil, however, attending this course—the love for display. Mr. 
Lina!, as has been stated, was a poor man, although he was dil¬ 
igent at his work, early and late ; had he had an industrious, 
economical wife, he would not have said as he did, ( If my debts 
were paid I should not have a farthing left.’ 

Such was the state of this family when Mrs. Linal wished her 
husband to give her fifteen or twenty dollars, to expend for 
Georgiana : already her clothes were too good for their proper¬ 
ty ; but there was the Squire’s daughter, she had had a new dress 
which Georgiana had seen, on calling on Maria, and was then 
informed of the party she was about to give, and Georgiana 
was to be invited. 

She returned home with her heart full of the thoughts of the 
party, her dress, &c.,and related the whole affair to her mother. 
‘ Well,’ said her mother, after hearing Georgiana through , 4 you 
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must have one of your light silks in order; I suppose you will 
wear one of them.’ 

‘ Indeed I shall not—I must have me a new dress! ’ 

* Well, I wish you could, but I am afraid you can’t get it, if 
your father has not the money; for he owes, you know, at all 
of the stores where they have nice silks, and I am afraid they 
won’t trust him; but if any body will lend him, he shall bor¬ 
row.’ 

‘ Where is father now ? ’ said Georgiana. 

‘ He has gone down to the store to get some necessaries: he 
did not leave his work till half-past nine to go, so he won’t be 
back this some time, as it is two miles, and he has been gone 
but half an hour.’ 

1 You tell him be must give me some money, at any rate.’ 

1 Well, you go to bed, my dear, and I will talk with vour fa¬ 
ther to-night, or in the morning—it will do just as well in the 
morning.’ 

Georgiana was up sooner than usual, the next morning, for 
she was by no means an early riser—her mother thought it was 
not a good plan for young ladies to rise early—it gave them too 
much color—thev were not so delicate looking. She asked 
her mother what her father said: her mother told her she just 
named the subject to him, but be was sleepy, and did’nt make 
her much reply.’ 

‘ Well, mother, go right out to the shop and ask him, for I 
am very anxious to koow whether be has any money or not.’ 

‘ My dear, will you take care of my breakfast and things ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, go right along.’ But no sooner had her mother 
left, than Georgiana was woe too, for she did'nt love work, 
nor did she love care. The fire snapped out upon the clothes, 
hanging near, and burnt up two shirts of Mr. Linal’s, besides 
burning, partially, a number of other things; the shirts, how¬ 
ever, were the greatest loss, as they were new, and bad long 
been needed, for it was difficult to find time to work for Mr. 
Linal. The bouse was much endangered, and would, proba¬ 
bly, have caught and been burnt, had it not been for lit¬ 
tle Ellen’s coming in, and, seeing the clothes in flames, run for 
her mother. Mrs. Linal sprang to extinguishing the flames, 
not wishing her husband to know their loss, as she felt she was 
culpable; but she found it impossible, and sent for him, and they 
soon had the fire extinguished. 
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ly,as she came in, she asked him if it was really them, of whom 
he was speaking—that ( odd, uncouth , unfashionable set! For 
my part, 1 know of but one commendable quality about them, 
and that is their honesty, for they don’t know enough to be oth¬ 
erwise.’ 

‘ I am very sorry indeed, Georgians, to hear you speak in 
such disrespectful terms of our good neighbors,’ said the father. 

‘ Think, for a moment, how kind they have been to us—how 
many times he has lent me money when no other man would : 
they are good, industrious, peaceable, kind people. Look at 
their children, what tidy, well-behaved, smart-looking children 
they are. It does me good to go in there—to see such order, 
such neatness; I don’t think there is a better managed family in 
town. He has a nice house, well furnished, and finished, a 
good farm, owes no man, and money at interest; began with 
nothing ; ten years ago, only worth his clothes. So there must 
be some good management, I think. Emeline, you think, is your 
inferior, but you must remember she is not so old—you call her 
u stiff, awkward, plain, homespun.” —Give her your advan- 
iages and I think you will not be ashamed to associate with her, 
unless you feel beneath her.’ 

‘ I don’t feel much afraid of Miss Emeline’s outshining me, 
in the fashionable world: that is the least of my concern.’ 

‘ I hope so,’ replied Mrs. Linal, who had not heard the whole 
conversation, being engaged with her children; or she would 
not have been so long silent—‘ never give yourself any uneasi¬ 
ness but what you will be noticed by those who are worthy of 
noticing you. I don’t care about your associating with Emeline 
at all, or if you never spoke to her again, certainly, when there 
was any one to see you: if you was to meet her in the street, 
you might just speak, if there was no one near. I know they 
are clever; but no more did my parents use to speak or notice 
them than if they were black people.’ 

Mr. Linal left the table with a sorrowful heart, ^fleeting on 
the effect such language would have on his young children. As 
he was going out of the room Georgiana cried out, ‘ Father, can 
you give me some money to-day ? * 

‘ I have no money, my dear.’ 

‘Well, you must get some.’ 

‘ Where shall I get it ? ’ 

1 Go to Mr. True’s and borrow it,’ said Mrs. Linal. 
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‘ I borrowed some there yesterday, to pay for my barrel of 
flour, and promised to pay to-day or to-morrow.’ 

‘ And so you would have me go without, would you ? ’ said 
Georgiana. 

‘ Now, my dear daughter, do try and study economy ; I am 
very much in debt, know not which way to turn—the more my 
family dress, the more I am dunned. There is my apprentices’ 
board to pay,’ continued Mr. Linal, turning to his wife—‘ if you 
could have boarded them, that would have saved me a little 
something';—I have no money to pay it, and it soon becomes 
due, and must be paid, or they must leave their place, and their 
work.’ 

Georgiana, after a few moments’ reflection, burst out a cry¬ 
ing, thinking that tears might melt her father's hard heart , as 
they often had done, when she had accompanied them with 
considerable noise, and a few threats that she would go to a 
convent, &c. Mrs. Linal wished she never had been married, 
she had so much trouble. 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Linal, ‘1 have no money, nor can I get 
any ; you must do as you can : if any one will trust, you can 
buy ; you must go to the stores and see,’—and, giving a deep 
sigh, left the house. 

Some will say he was a man of no force, or spirit, to yield 
as he did. Ah ! he had in by-gone days endeavored to be 
master of his house—by persuasion and commands—by reason, 
and by flattery, but, alas! what a house ! He had proved to 
his sorrow that it was ‘better to dwell in the wilderness, than 
with a contentious and angry woman. ’ 

In what a deplorable situation was this family—nought but 
anarchy and confusion reigned ; but Mrs. Linal laid all these 
troubles to her husband. She told Georgiana to wipe up, for 
they should go to the store; they were not to be disappointed. 
Ann shall get the dinner—(she was the daughter next to Geor¬ 
giana, aged 13,) who was very capable and had done the chief 
of the work, for they could keep no help but a short lime. 
Miss Georgiana was a very difficult lady to please; they would 
not ‘ put up,’ they said, with all her notions. 

The ladies started off in better spirits than at the breakfast 
table, but not so good as if they had had 50 or 75 dollars with 
them. They directed their course to the shop they thought 
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Breakfast was soon on the table, and Mr. and Mrs. Linal sat 
silently down to their meal. Mr. Linal, showing in his counte¬ 
nance the operation of his mind. Mrs. Linal now broke the 
silence, by exclaiming, ‘ See what trouble you have caused me! 
If you could have answered me vet as soon as I went into the 
shop, I could have come immediately back, and seen to my 
things, and not lost all these clothes; but you must trouble me 
with your debts : I don’t want to bear any thing about them; I 
am sure I brought you money enough, after my father died, 
between three and four thousand dollars. You ought never to 
deny me a dollar when I ask for it.’ 

4 Did I have any thing to do with the money ? did you not 
spend it as you pleased ? certainly you did. I worked as hard 
then to support my family as I do now. Where it went I can¬ 
not tell; it never paid a debt, although it might have paid all 1 
owed, and enough left to buy me a house and shop.' 

4 You don’t know where it went to, do you ? Why fifteen 
hundred dollars bought this great house.’ 

( Yes, you did buy this great, old shell of a house, and give 
twice its value; but you must have it because it once, you said, 
was a “fine situation.” You know it has cost me a great deal 
to keep it in repairs.’ 

4 1 can tell you, Mr. Linal, what became of the rest of the 
money—I spent it in visiting, journeying, and dress, as I used 
to do when 1 was young : I never regretted spending it so, al¬ 
though you said I should. I enjoyed it finely : you ought to 
think yourself a lucky man to have such a wife: just think if you 
had had to raise that money.' 

4 Supposing you had spent less, and put the remainder of 
your money on interest, and we had lived a little within our in¬ 
come, would it not have been better for us now ? should we 
not feel more peaceful and happy ?’ 

4 Yes, I know what you would like,—to have me live as they 
do over at Mr. True’s, in their 44 neat, snug way,” as you 
call it.’ 

4 Oh! I wish we did live like them; what a happy family 
they are.’ Just at this moment, Georgians came in, not know¬ 
ing what had happened, or that breakfast bad been ready, so 
engaged had she been in looking over, and arranging some of 
her clothes, which she often did, as drw was her idol. 

Overhearing her father’s praise, bestowed on the True fami- 
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most probable of success; it was a shop just opened, solicit¬ 
ing patronage, and bad a pretty good stock on hand, all favora¬ 
ble to tbeir wishes—they found the two partners very polite, 
and attentive, quite urgent to have them buy—all very essential 
qualities in a good salesman. 

Mrs. Linal said they were so very willing to trust , and things 
were so very cheap , how could she help buying! They kept 
fetching them goods, and she bought, till she found her bill was 
eighty dollars: about half was foY Georgians. 

Eighty dollars, for a rich man, was not much, but for Mr. 
Linal it was a great sum; a sum spent where there should not 
have been a dollar—it was unnecessarily expended. Georgi¬ 
ans needed not these clothes ; she had rich dresses, too good, 
as I again repeat; but her mother, unfortunate woman, had not 
been rightly educated; she placed a wrong value on dress; she 
thought more of that than site did of the mind, manners, tem¬ 
pers, and disposition of her children—children I say now, al¬ 
though they did not receive the care, the younger, especially, 
which children generally do. Mrs. Linal thought only, or prin¬ 
cipally, of Georgiana’s getting well married, as she used often 
to say to her husband. * Who knows but what Georgiana may 
marry a rich gentleman; she is called very handsome, and 
when she puts on a handsome dress she looks handsomer still. 
She had often repeated this language to her daughter, thereby 
cherishing this love for flattery and show. They did not think 
* the plainer the dress with greater lustre does beauty appear,’ 
neither did they believe ‘ favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain.’ 

In about a week, from this time, they were invited to the 
Squire’s. Nothing occurred unusual in this family during this 
time, one circumstance excepted, which I shall note—discord, 
confusion, and neglect of affairs was common. The descrip¬ 
tion given in Scripture, of a good wife, would be inapplicable to 
Mrs. L. 1 She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.’ 

Sabbath morn, as Mrs. Liual and Georgiana were discussing 
the taste the ladies displayed in their dress at church, little El¬ 
len came running to her mother and said,‘Now ma, you will 
tell me what you drinked bread and wine for, (as she expressed 
it,) you have said good many times you would tell me ; now 
you an’t doiog nothing, won’t you tell me ? ’ 
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4 Let go my gown, and go away, my child; I am busy, don’t 
ask me any questions. 1 Looking at her child, and seems how 
grieved she was, she said, 4 Go and ask your father.’ (He was 
reading a sermon that had been lent him by one of his neigh¬ 
bors : he had not been to church—his wife told him in the noon¬ 
ing to stay at home, and take care of the children, for it was 
communion , and she would by no means be absent.) 

4 1 don’t profess to know,’ replied Mr. L. 

4 Well, if you are not a professor, can’t you tell her some¬ 
thing ? ’ 

4 1 can tell her for what purpose the sacrament was institut¬ 
ed : she asked, I believe, why you drinked, and that I can’t 
answer.’ 

‘ And so you would say I am not a Christian, would you ? ’ 

4 1 shall not judge you.* Just then the bell rang, and they put 
on their bonnets and went, leaving little Ellen, and her -ques¬ 
tion unanswered. 

At length the day arrived for the party. Mr. and Mrs. Linal, 
and Georgiana attended ; the evening was fine, and there were 
present a number of strangers, friends of Squire Noyes’s. There 
was a cousin of Maria’s, from Philadelphia, a fine, genteel look¬ 
ing young man—a descendant of a very rich and respectable 
family, and in extensive business—all of which had been told 
Georgiana. She was desirous of being introduced, but the 
evening was far advanced before there was an opportunity. 

4 You have quite a number of strangers present this evening,’ 
said she to Maria. 4 1 have not been introduced to any of them. 
What young gentleman is this talking with Miss Emeline True ?’ 

‘ It is my cousin, Mr. Hurd : I will introduce you, if you like.’ 
Georgiana, without making any reply, moved towards him, 
which Maria considered the same as 4 1 thank you, I should,’ and 
introduced her. He stopped and chatted with her a short time i 
she was very sociable, and as he cast his eye over her dress, 
not because he thought more of dress than mind or deport¬ 
ment, but as it is common with strangers, when they meet, to 
notice dress and features, many thinking they may find some¬ 
thing, whereby to judge the character, he thought within him¬ 
self, she is a rich man’s daughter, of considerable note. He 
did not have sufficient conversation with her to find that she was 
ignorant, and self-conceited, although he had made up his mind 
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sbe was a favorite child. Mrs. L. felt not a little pleased when 
she discovered him conversing with Georgians, for she was 
confident he must soon be captivated by her charms. 

Mrs. Linal said to her husband the next morning, ‘ You was 
very unwilling to get Georgians any thing new ; but we don’t 
know what willbe the effect of that dress yet. Mr. Hurd would’nt 
marry a lady unless she could make something of an appearance. 
A man of his taste—bow much he dresses himself.’ 

4 He can afford to dress—but why do you talk of Mr. Hurd ? 
a gentleman just come to town! ’ 

4 I saw enough last night to give me reason to think he liked 
the looks of Georgians.’ 

4 There ought to be something besides dress to admire.’ 

4 Yet dress, you know, helps to set off a person,’—and, look* 
ing out of the window, she saw Mr. Hurd walking towards 
the house ,— 4 Don’t talk any more, Mr. Linal, for Mr. Hurd 
is coining this way, I dare say here; I must fix me up as 
soon as possible. Ellen, you be ready to go to the door—put 
him into the parlor; if be inquires after Georgiana or me, you 
tell him you will come and see if we are at home:’—then, going 
to the stairs, she called out 4 Georgiana! Georgiana!! Mr. 
Hurd is coming; and I would by no means have him see you 
not dressed. 

4 Oh dear! mother, I shan’t get ready, nor look fit to be seen. 
What shall I wear ? ’ 

4 Oh your best black silk will be good enough this morning. 
Mr. Linal, don’t you be seen ; do keep out of sight, for Mr. Hurd 
won’t want to see such a looking man as you,’ said Mrs. L. to 
her husband, as he passed out of the door. Why all this pa¬ 
rade, this dissembling, to appear what they were mi—rich la¬ 
dies ? 

Mr. Hurd walked leisurely along: as he came against the 
shop, he thought within himself I will call in and see the me¬ 
chanics’ work here also. 4 Good morning, Mr. Linal. J have 
visited several mechanics’ shops this morning, and as I was 
walking this way, I thought I would give you a call.’ 

4 Well sir, you will not find much here to interest you; our 
business is not very extensive—but I make good the old say¬ 
ing, 4 keep your shop and your shop will keep you.’ Mr. Hurd 
stopped some time with Mr. Linal, and was about going, when 
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Mr. Linal invited him into the house. Thinking at first hardly 
proper to call on so slight an acquaintance, he declined ; but Mr. 
Linal urged, for he knew how disappointed his wife and Geor- 
giana would be if he did not call. Mr. Linal walked with him 
to the house ; they met Mrs. Linal at the door, smiling, and 
very happy to see Mr. Hurd ; but she gave her husband a look 
which told him he had better go back to the shop. Mr. Hurd 
spoke of his fine walk that morning—how he enjoyed living in 
the country, &c. 

4 Georgiana likes to walk, very much; she has gone out now, 
in pursuit of flowers,’ said Mrs. L. 

‘ Then she is fond of flowers ?’ 

4 Oh yes! she has a great knowledge of plants—quite a bot¬ 
anist.’ 

After he had been in about half an hour, Georgiana made her 
appearance, dressed like an actress. After the usual ceremony 
of introduction, Mr. Hurd endeavored to draw Georgiana into 
conversation, in ordei to sound her good sense and judgment. 
The first subject he introduced was her walk. Said he, 4 What 
success did you meet with, in your walk this morning ? ’ 4 What 
did you say, sir ? ’—for Georgiana’s mind was on the looking- 
glass she had broken in dressing her—thinking it was a bad 
omen , and she did not hear; and had she heard she would not 
have comprehended it without some explanation, for she had 
taken no walk, and knew not what a story her mother had been 
telling. 

4 1 have been telling Mr. Hurd you have been walking out 
this morning, and now he wants to know what success,’ said 
Mrs. Linal. 

4 Oh, I did not understand—I did’nt go far, it is so very un¬ 
pleasant to go out alone, and there are so many fences and bush¬ 
es in the way, and the wet grass; indeed, I am very fond of 
the city, and prefer living there much to the country.’ Mr. 
Hurd was glad to hear her say that, for he felt then 4 if you will, 
you shall live in a city all your days: ’—yes, it must be owned 
she deceived Mr. Hurd’s good sense, as she had others, many 
others, for her countenance betokened modesty, cheerfulness, 
and complacency of temper: these good qualities had interested 
many—but they were disappointed, on acquaintance. 

Mr. Hurd, as he went into his uncle’s office, in the evening, 
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found a number of men very much engaged in story telling: he 
stopped to listen-found it was Mr. Linal’s family of whom 
they were speaking, and his then dear Georgiana. They had 
brought their accounts to leave them, and among them was the 
gentleman of whom Georgiana bought her dress; he, it seem¬ 
ed, liad started all the others by accidentally speaking of the 
extravagant bill they had run up at his store. Very much -to 
his surprise he was informed that Mr. Linal was not worth any 
property; and, being unacquainted with Mr. L., had not so much 
feeling as those who had lived by him, and knew how hard he 
strove to get a living He sued—then others felt that they could 
not lose their debts, and they took from them everything they 
could, lawfully. Mr. Hurd was very much astonished to hear 
such truths related, though he considered, at first, they were 
slanderous reports, raised out of envy and malice—but he saw 
that his uncle gave credence to them. As soon as there was an 
opportunity, he asked his uncle what these stories meant—if they 
were true. 

‘ They mean so much I should have told you them before 
you had taken another walk,’ said his uncle. 

Squire Noyes was a man of great discrimination and prudence; 
his judgment was sought after by all; and as soon as he express¬ 
ed these words, Mr. Hurd's love for Georgiana vanished. ‘ I 
cannot,’ said he, as he walked from the office to the house, 
4 fulfil my engagement to ride out with one of so vain and weak 
a mind. I detest such vanity, such pride and meanness.’ His 
uncle overtook him, and they passed into the house. ( I 
shall return home, 1 think, to-morrow.’ 

( Indeed,’ said his uncle and aunt,‘why, I thought you were 
going to stay several days longer.’ 

( I did intend it, but I believe I must return to-morrow.’ 
They were a little surprised, but his uncle soon imagined the 
cause. 

Mr. Hurd retired to his chamber, and wrote the following la¬ 
conic note:— 


* June 6th, 183—. 

4 Miss Linal, —I shall leave town to-morrow, and cannot 
fulfil roy engagements of riding out, and taking tea with you. 

J. Hurd.’ 
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Six months from this time there had been a great change in 
the Linal family. Mr. Linal was fast declining under a pul¬ 
monary complaint, which was thought to have been brought on 
by anxiety of mind) together with a cold. Mrs. Linal had 
discovered the error in her education, by poverty,—for they 
were reduced to so low circumstances as not to have the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. The neighbors gave willingly to Mr. Linal ; 
but their charity was attended with plain worat to her, which, 
at first, very much enraged her, but after consideration she was 
convinced of their truth, and they made a lasting impression on 
her mind, and caused her to give her other children different 
instruction. 

Georgians remained at home a lone time, friendless, as it 
were, with the exception of Emetine True. She was a friend 
to every one; while she was at school in Philadelphia, she 
spoke of Georgians to a lady, who sent for her to come into 
her family as a seamstress, which was a great benefit to her, 
both as it regarded pecuniary assistance, and improvement. 
Georgians was invited with the family to Mr. Hurd’s wedding 
party. As she entered the door, Mr. Hurd was beard to say to 
nis wife,‘There is the lady 1 fancied myself in love with ooce, 
but fortunately I found her out before it became fixed. She 
would have ruined me forever, she was of so vain and weak a 
mind.’ S. B. S. 
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OR, NATURAL AND NECESSARY DISTINCTIONS IN COMPACT 

SOCIETY. 

[By a Rationalist] 

Chapter II.* 

I lingered a little after the company retired, to hear the com¬ 
ments of the two ladies, after the resignation of this bantling, 
as Mrs. Local termed it, to its nursing fathers. 

‘I think our little scheme succeeds, thus far, quite beyond 
my anticipation,’ remarked Mrs. Local. 

‘ And I would cheerfully say amen, with all my heart,’ re¬ 
sponded Mrs. Rambler, ‘but I cannot do it in faith, nothing 
doubting.’ 

< Why not ? ’ inquired the other. ( All whom I bear speak 
of it seem pleased with the plan, though I confess but few ap¬ 
pear to understand what is suited to our circumstances and at¬ 
tainments.’ 

‘ And still fewer care what is good for us,’ said Mrs. Ram¬ 
bler. ‘ The display of self— the primary gorgon we wished to 
destroy—is every where the motive power for promoting the 
association.’ 

‘ Yet you do not despair that it will, nevertheless, move on ’ 
—I observed. 

*That, sir, is as the case may be, said she. The axe is 
laid at the root, or if you prefer, the beetle at the fulcrum—or 
Sampson, with his giant arm and eyeless head, has got his 
hands upon the pillars.’ 

( You give me choice of metaphors,’ I replied; ‘ but what is 
your literal apprehension ? ’ 

‘ In the first place,’ she replied, c it has caused a sensation al¬ 
together beyond its native influence, and has been the general 

* Concluded from page 562. 
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topic of conversation for these two weeks; and 1 confess, when 
I listen to the comments made by young persons, upon the prop¬ 
ositions here agitated, 1 greatly regret that they should lose a 
source of information so well adapted to their capacities. But 
prematurity is not its more fatal symptom, though, perhaps, the 
generator of the others; since these young men, fancying the 
thing is to be popular and make a noise, wish to have it christ¬ 
ened with a goodly name, and to be themselves made its 
sponsors. They are shocked that women should be found so 
far out of 4 their sphere,' as the bringing forth such a literary 
monster must imply. Equally shocking is it to their sense of 
delicacy that ladies should presume to speak in presence of men, 
upon subjects so learned and consequently so masculine, even 
in their own parlors. It proceeds from these apprehensions, 
and not from the narrowness of our rooms, that they contrived 
to get the meetings transferred to the common hall; where, by 
making it a matter of form to rise and address the chairman for 
leave to speak, &c., they intend precluding the possibility of fe¬ 
males attempting it. They will succeed, and then adopt de¬ 
clamatory speeches, which will drive every lady from the hall. 
In six weeks this precocious child will be in its dotage. And 
those wise men, last week so ready to adopt it, with great self- 
complacency will depose that they “ foresaw the same from the 
beginning.” We are not prepared for such things; they may 
do well enough in cities and old places; we are too new ! We 
have hardly began to learn. 1 

4 You are too young to grow older, and too new to become 
stale, which,’ I replied, 4 is a truly deplorable state.’ 

4 1 have chastised myself, my dear sir, to submission, if not 
to meek resignation. It was a hopeful child; alas, that it should 
so prematurely perish.’ 

4 Dear Mrs. R.,’ said Mrs. Local, 4 you must not despair, 
nor remit exertion : you know that but for you it could not have 
been, if you forsake it, it cannot continue.’ 

‘ I know that it mil not continue,’ answered the other, 4 yet it 
shall not perish through any remissness of mine; but we shall 
see if after being girdled with so many formalities, how long it can 
inspire life, and whether even Mrs. Wolstoncraft, herself, would 
possess the confidence to stand forth in its defence. Be assur¬ 
ed that the frigid, fiery, and formal debates of these Speech- 
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spouting students will disperse their audience, themselves being 
left to cut at each other without caution or care.’ 

The succeeding meeting, however, was duly announced ‘ at 
the An//;’ a salutatory address to be delivered by 0. M., Esq., 
upon the nature, use and conduct of Lyceums, to be succeed¬ 
ed by a debate between Dr. W. and Mr. P., a young Law stu¬ 
dent, upon the expediency or utility of giving to females a clas¬ 
sical or learned education.’ 

The hall was filled. The ladies listened for the first five 
minutes to the origin of Lyceums;—the specific import of the 
term, kc. &c., when it 4 seemed to be just like a sermon! ’ of 
course, uninteresting. Comments of this character were whis¬ 
pered over, to the end ol that act. Then up rose the gladia¬ 
tors, the chairman having sounded forth 1 the highly interesting 
question concerning the fit education and proper sphere of wo¬ 
man.’ A question termed, though uot stated by any definite 
form or limits. The advocate for the exaltation of the fair 
commenced, as in duty bound, by high encomiums upon the 
surprising talents of females, considering the cruelly narrow 
limits to which their education had been confined! loudly la¬ 
menting the sad wrong woman had ever received at the hand of 
heartless man! simply, as it seemed, on account of a more 
delicate physical organization; as if be rated that half divine 
creature—that finest work of God, by the same standard as an 
horse, or an ox! Three cheers! general laugh as a chorus. 

His opponent then rising with the most profound bow to the 
ladies, that biped standing admitted, commenced,— 

‘ God forbid that / for a moment, even for argument’s sake, 
should call in question the sweet, the angelic powers of the 
finest, fairest work of creation! No, who, that has a heart to 
feel, could a moment stoop to such savage brutality! No, the 
only question at issue is iotvhat intent has nature so bountifully 
endowed woman with these divine attributes, and by what de¬ 
scription of culture they may bring forth their richest harvest 
of fruits ? I had almost said that she is, as she came from the 
hands of her Maker, too perfect to admit of human culture! A 
sweetly soothing, tranquillizing charmer! sent into this wilder¬ 
ness, to wretched man to bind up bis broken heart, to dissipate 
his gloomy sorrows, and restore sweet tranquillity after seasons 
of harassing labors, over-wrought by anxious cares, and dis- 
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trading solicitude, and soul-oppressing thought! It vastly con¬ 
cerns us to cherish, above all things, these kind and tender 
sympathies by all possible accessories in our power. Will this 
all-soothing gentleness be augmented by manly vigor of intel¬ 
lect ? Will the bringing her into the battle-field of knotty syl¬ 
logisms or wordy gladiators promote this happy destined end of 
her existence ? If it will, 1 also must gire my voice in favor 
of the decision of my able opponent. But until that can be 
made to appear I must beg to doubt.* 

After this manner the combatants puffed steamed speeches at 
each other, without fixing a single point of argument, or distinct¬ 
ly marking any desirable acquirement for the female character, 
until the ladies, growing weary with being puffed where no 
compliment admitted appropriation by any individual, began to 
withdraw. 

The reports of committees proclaimed the proposed regula¬ 
tions for future meetings, and got them voted into statutes. 
Thus the third meeting closed, and the zeal of many had 
subsided; the novelty was no more; yet the next meeting 
was well attended, though many began to murmur that Dr. W. 
and his opposers and adherents afforded no one else opportunity 
for speech. Regulations were voted for rectifying the abuse of 
privilege ; yet zeal, often outrunning decorum, set rules at defi¬ 
ance, violations of which induced remonstrance, and retort, &c. 
&c. Our clergymen found that they were wasting precious 
time, and the good house-wives could find nothing interesting to 
them. Mrs. R. went a journey for a few weeks, and before 
her return the Lyceum had expired. And the persons who in 
its glory would have claimed its parentage, now discovered that 
they had foreseen its fate from the beginning. 

The potent charm of exclusiveness was, however, essential¬ 
ly marred and weakened. The defunct Lyceum afforded mat¬ 
ter for conversation for several social parties ; but vanity bad 
entrenched herself in fastnesses too powerful to be at once 
broken. 

No one, it is presumed, will refer any of these remarks to 
the natural and necessary distinctions in society that inevitably 
arise from the nature of circumstances in all large cities, where 
men closely congregate; and where extensive operations in 
manufactories, arts, science and commerce, producing great va- 
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rieties in talents, tastes and pursuits, and where, of course, ev¬ 
ery degree of progress in human attainments is formed. In 
such situations people are naturally attracted to each other by 
identity of thought and feeling; in perfect accordance with the 
homely adage that ‘ birds of a feather flock together.’ Men of 
wealth are or may be men of leisure; in goodly proportion 
they are persons of education or refined classic taste. Upon 
these principles of attraction associations are formed, and by 
these powers they adhere, not resting on any repulsive power, 
or exclusiveness. In these circumstances are no counteracting 
forces to sunder the union. Some score of people may thus 
collect at a dinner table, and continue the feast of reason, rhyme 
or ragout to whatever hour the spirit moves, and nothing is in¬ 
terrupted in its course. 

But suppose a number of active business men to be mingled 
here, whose several avocations have each its allotted hour of re¬ 
currence, and the dinner, by vote of company, or some other 
incident is postponed some hours, what is such man to do ? If 
politeness, pride, or appetite, compel his stay, is he not neces¬ 
sarily miserable by the apprehension of disappointment to some 
valued patron, or important agent, or profitable customer, and 
not unlikely delay may derange a dozen regularly returning suc¬ 
cessive engagements—a ship may sail, which should carry out 
important orders, &c. &c. A man so situated is manifestly no 
fit companion for a club of men of leisure. 

But men of business having their hours divided into active, 
sedative and holy day time, naturally coalesce; tradesmen, me¬ 
chanics and other laborers, whose time admits like divisions, 
and whose occupations beget like tastes, are subject to like in¬ 
fluences ; they are dram together by common principles. All 
this is natural and expedient—in this there is no exclusion. 

Men of letters, possessing more leisure than wealth, and 
whom extended knowledge renders fit associates for men of va¬ 
rious tastes, are properly enough by specific attraction, drawn 
into association with the wealthy; yet is the combination rather 
a commingling than coalesence. High fashion is sustained only 
by large pecuniary supplies, and there must be an incongruity 
in associations that cannot assimilate in externals as well as taste. 
Such are circular divisions, not perfect circles. And whenever 
the unreflecting children of vanity attempt to circumscribe 
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themselves by artificial lines of distinction, where no specific 
difference exists, they act upon principles of repulsion , which, 
not existing in nature, can only be maintained upon the system of 
cutting, which in a dispersed population inevitably cuts off all 
society. 

How the distinction of genteel is to be made out, or made 
intelligible, or to be maintained between a man selling cloth by 
the single bale, and one selling by the single piece, appears to 
the logician no easy task—if the time, of both is engrossed in 
business, and the mind absorbed in cares. 

If there be, in our country, any distinction of gentility sep* 
arate from refinement of taste, it seems that it must consist in 
that degree of independence, and disengagement of business 
affairs which gives one the command of his time. Wealth, be* 
ing power, may, perhaps, properly dub a man gentleman ; but 
a man whose whole time and heart are necessarily and very 
suitably occupied in attention to his imperative indispensable 
concerns, can never be an habitually congenial associate for men 
of general information, of leisure, ease, amusement and taste. 

But all the ambitious, aspiring attempts of the industrious, 
drudging citizen to creep up into a niche he is wholly unquali¬ 
fied to fill, among persons of elevated sentiment, and the nu- 
merous sacrifices of ease, comfort and quiet, sink into equality, 
when compared with the vain attempts of village matrons and 
maidens to ape what they imagine to be the fashions of city 
gentility; attempting, by cutting exclusiveness, to establish a 
circle more genteel than the rest, where no distinct difference 
actually exists. The ridiculousness of the thing is peculiarly 
forcible in a village where the whole population, of every sex, 
age, occupation and profession does not number sufficient for 
a fashionable party ! Where one is unable to collect a party 
both numerous and ‘ select ,* as well as exclusive, it cannot be 
counted genteel. 

We would have all people, who are anxious to appear what 
they are not, think upon the observation made by Lord Ches¬ 
terfield, upon driving some miles out of his way, in a journey, 
to call upon an author of some celebrity, who had rendered 
himself independent by his literary labors, and, accordingly, 
put on the gentleman. ‘ He spent the whole time I was with 
him,’ says he, ‘in talking of his family! his viines, &c. ufooU 
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ish fellow, I had no patience with his vanity : did he think that 
I would have driven out of my way to call upon gent'emenV 

This anecdote is an illustration of the mistaken policy as well 
as absurdity of affectation in all its operations; which, Dr. 
Johnson says, * though she has the laudable desire to please, is 
sure to fail, because the ass’s ears will contrive somewhere to 
peep out from under the lion skin drawn over.’ 

A young lady, daughter of a country farmer, having returned 
home from a six month’s finishing of education at a fashionable 
boarding-school, finds ( every thing in the house so clumsy, 
rusty, and old-fathioned , that she cannot endure the sight. She 
feels really scandalized by the manners of the house and all 
within it. She cannot possibly invite, as she longs to do, one 
of the young ladies from the metropolis with whom she became 
so intimate at school, to spend any time with her, not until, at 
least, the drawing-room ,’ (that is, a small, plain, snug parlor) 

‘and one chamber can be made decent by being completely fitted 
up with furniture equally elegant with that they have in the city.’ 

But having at length wrought up the vanity of the mother, and 
the mother wrought upon the patience of the father till he can 
no longer resist, and the two indispensable apartments, being 
completely re-organized, and Miss La Roche—to save the ex¬ 
pense of a month’s board—condescends to waste a summer 
month with her, then commences her system of lady opera¬ 
tions. She mutt endeavor to find company sufficiently respect* 
able to invite to call upon Miss La Roche. As to their neigh* 
bors, they are not to be thought of, ‘ it would be mortifying be¬ 
yond degree to return a call and find nothing to sit upon but 
plain, old-fashioned Windsor chairs ! and for the world she would 
not have Miss La Roche suppose that the was herself in habits 
of intimacy with such common vulgar people! 

Thus are all her former associates cut at a single stroke ; except, 
perhaps, one or two young ladies, who having also enjoyed the 
elevation of this super-finishing of education, must be recog¬ 
nised, and certain young gentlemen, members of college. 
These half dozen, collected from as many villages, constitute 
the Sieve at Almack't in the little village of C., with perhaps 
now and then the admission of some untaught daughter oi a 
wealthy old farmer, who has had the polishing of a month in 
town, while her father was member of the legislature. 
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While the common-sense country youth, of diligent habits 
and decent manners, with whom Miss L. was bred, and 
for whose society alone she is fitted, all their tastes, man¬ 
ners and habits, being formed by the circumstances and associ¬ 
ates among which they grew up, finding themselves excluded, 
are not wanting in various devices to counteract and disturb the 
felicity of this imaginary 4 respectable circle,’ by fomenting jeal¬ 
ousies, scandal and discord of every description. 

At length Miss L., wearied with her dignified solitude, makes 
a visit to town, though Miss La Roche appears to have forgot¬ 
ten her. She, however, succeeds in finding her out; Miss La 
Roche does not immediately recognise her. But at length, find¬ 
ing her out, is ‘ vastly ashamed to have forgotten her; but one 
makes so many acquaintances at school that are never thought 
of afterwards; yet she did not think to forget Miss L.! where 
does she lodge ? will certainly do herself the pleasure to call 
upon her.’ 

Alter a week she calls at the hotel, when certain Miss L. 
will be out, leaves a splendid card; Miss L. returns this call. 
‘ When do you leave the city ? ’ Miss La Roche inquires. Is 
really very sorry that she cannot make a longer stay; and ex¬ 
ceedingly regrets that her parents being out of town, and her¬ 
self boarding out, she is compelled to deny herself the gratifi¬ 
cation of having her more with herself, but will certainly do 
herself the pleasure of calling to take a walk with her, and 
show her some of the lions, &c. &c. 

Miss L., before she leaves town, calls to bid her dear friend 
farewell. Miss La Roche, the servant says, is not at home, 
though Miss L. discovers her peeping through the window shut¬ 
ter as she leaves the house. Thus closes the eternal friendship 
of the boarding-school. 

Miss L. finding mpectable associates but rather unsocial, en¬ 
deavors to attract back her former companions: not well suc¬ 
ceeding, she flits from village to village in pursuit of her select 
few, who all seem to have turned their attention to other ob¬ 
jects ; and it is soon discovered that Miss L. has been a long 
while upon the stage of observation, and must be bordering 
upon the territory of old maids! So she, poor thing, is con¬ 
strained to return to her humble employments, in the place 
where she might, by affability and discreet management, have 
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engaged the heart and hand of some suitable youth, and presided 
at a table surrounded by some half dozen laborers and as many 
chubby, curly-headed children. The most enviable situation in 
which country people can be placed. 

Permanent aristocracy in this land can never exist, or at least 
cannot remain in particular families. As wealth shifts hands 
through enterprise and speculation, so will the influence which 
accompanies wealth. Talents and learning are also wielding a 
vast influence—and these, so far as they can be perfected by 
wealth, will follow the change of property; but the gift of gen¬ 
ius is from God, and usually bestowed in a manner to mock all 
human calculation. He thus institutes an aristocracy commis¬ 
sioned to elevate the world of mankind, and their patent of 
nobility is beyond human power to revoke or imitate. 
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